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We know that the energy and resourcefulness we are 
using to keep a steady, swift flow of war material will be 
rewarded in Victory. ¢ It will also help us, in the future, to 


provide well earned comfort for the AMERICAN home. 


Photograph shows inspection of outer wing sectrons of Vultee Vengeance dive bombers. 
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City Planners 


The Cover 


Tre young folks on our March cover 
are Syracuse University students of 
citizenship who are going over some city 
planning maps in the office of the Syra- 
cuse-Onondaga Post-War Planning 
Council. 

There’s more about this—and about 
the whole general subject of the big post- 
war planning job—in our No. 1 article. 

And there’s more about that article 
in the item just below. 


T-Loan Stake 


“Te we are to have a sound and healthy 
business structure in America after the 
war, the nation’s bankers must help 
create it,” says EMMET CROZIER in 
BANKING’s lead-off article this month. 

Mr. Crozier, a journalist of broad 
experience, asserts that now is the time 
for the banking profession to provide 
leadership for the post-war transition. 

“Tf I were a banker in an average 
American community today,” he con- 
tinues, “I would make a list of the 
manufacturers in my territory engaged 
in the ‘production of war goods and 
acquaint myself insofar as it is possible 
to do so now, with all the factors in- 
volved in converting their plants back 
to peacetime production.” 

Mr. CRozIER suggests numerous ques- 
tions, the answers to which bankers 
should know. There is, for example, the 
highly important problem of war con- 
tract termination and the procedure 
called for by the Government. That 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


Let your purchase of War Bonds be not only a 
sign of your faith in America’s future, let it also 


be an expression of your appreciation of those 
principles of democracy and idealism on which 
your Government was founded, and a decla- 
ration of your will to back to the limit the fight 
against the forces of bad faith, intolerance and 


aggression. American Banks, at their own ex- 
pense, have already performed the gigantic 
and patriotic task ofselling 85% of all War Bonds 
—and this is but one of their many important 
contributions to the war effort. » » Consult your 
banker as to the type of War Bonds you should 
buy andarrangewithhim for theirsafekeeping. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write to us direct. 


LA MONTE SZfoty PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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A MINUTE—Continued 


Malone involves many questions, and 
tankers, says this expert, must have 
he answers. 
“We can’t Wait until the armistice 
Hwhistles are blowing to begin thinking 
bout these problems,”’ he asserts. “It 
is the banker’s job to study them now.” 
' By way of illustrating what can be 
‘done, the article reports on a study 
Imade in Syracuse, New York, which 
opr about two years has been working 
fon post-war plans. Syracuse bankers 
are active in that study. 


Ex a! Extra! 


in this March issue we lay a corner- 
“stone. It’s for a new department, if 
‘you want to use that formal term—a 
department that will cover develop- 
ments of interest to home builders, 
thome planners, home equippers, and, 
naturally, mortgage lenders. 
BANKING, as you may have noticed 
"in recent months, is interested in build- 
‘ing, particularly home construction, as 
'a stabilizing post-war activity in which 
banks should and will have a vital 

' part. Theirs is primarily a lending func- 
tion; but that involves, as we see it, an 
assumption of leadership by banking 
institutions in seeing that the post-war 
house is a good house, well planned, 
well built, well equipped—in short, 
that it is not only good collateral but 
good value. 

Many banks, taking time by its 

famous forelock, are doing an educa- 


tional job in preparing for what most 
forecasters are willing to call a sizable 
building boom, come the peace. Home 
savers’ clubs, special purpose clubs for 
the post-war purchase of consumer 
goods, establishment of friendly con- 
tacts between prospective owners and 
makers or suppliers of building materials 
and equipment—in these and other 
ways banks’ good offices are being used 
on behalf of a sound program of post- 
war building. 


The Cornerstone 


Germ back to that traditional start- 
ing point, may we merely say that we 
lay it without fanfare—quite prosai- 
cally, in fact. Our “Building for the 
Future” department gets under way 
with a summarization of what was said 


at BANKING’s recent Home Planning . 


Roundtable, held in New York. The 
participants were a few bankers, ma- 
terial makers, equipment manufacturers 
and others who keep in close touch with 
building, even in these times of no 
building. 

What they said at the roundtable 
has been boiled down for your conven- 
ience and (we trust) your profit. The 
first of the four pages is 33. 


500,000 S. D. Boxes 


Tae conversation at lunch got around 
to safe deposit boxes—rather a cold 
subject, we'll admit, but warm enough 
if your bank happens to be in the market 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


We borrowed this one (and the cartoon on page 6, too) from a recent issue of 
“The Teller,” employee publication of The Detroit Bank 


“And then, of course, for strictly non-governmental business 
we use window #197”. 


R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 


Banks‘and Trust Companies 


for 
Directors’ Committees 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


SERVICE 


Maintaining an intimate, 
personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 


New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Straight 


FIDELITY, 
SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS. 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY AND 
— with War Bond: 
Back the Attack —wit onds 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland... Baltimore, Md. 


OFFICIAL U. $. MARINE CORPS PHOTOGRAPH 


WITH WHICH 1S AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Stop worrying . . . they forgave taxes last 

year. What makes you think they won’t 
do it again this year?” 


for some to accommodate War Bonds. 

Well, someone said there was now an 
apparent shortage of more than half a 
million small boxes and that if the 
Government would release the 3,700 
tons of steel needed to make them, 
maybe the sale of bonds would increase. 
Of course the Government says the 
Federal Reserve banks will take care of 
bonds for anybody and everybody with- 
out charge, but most people hesitate 
to take advantage of this offer because, 
for one thing, the F.R.B. receipt for a 
bond is just as valuable as the bond it- 
self and should be kept in a safe deposit 
box. 


The American Bank of Incentive 


You'tt come across it at the end of 
W. B. Harrison’s article on the Louis- 
ville Industrial Foundation which for 
28 years has been financing small in- 
dustries in Kentucky’s metropolis. Mr. 
HARRISON, president of this locally- 
owned revolving fund that returns sub- 
stantial indirect profits to the commu- 
nity through its aid to “small business,” 
describes the setup and functioning of 
the Foundation and then says some 
pertinent things about small business 
and industry in general. 

He senses “some ardent schemes to 
set up a sort of WPA, not to meet an 
emergency, but because the Sunshine 
Sisters have suddenly discovered that 
there is another underprivileged group 
vaguely described as ‘the small business 
man.’”’ 

This very substantial segment of 
our economic system, he says, doesn’t 
ask for guarantees, but rather that 
“hard work, ingenuity and sacrifice 
be allowed some meat to thrive upon 
and some chance for legitimate reward” 
—in other words, small business, like 
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CONSERVE AND SAVE 
AND BUILD GOOD WILL 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS conserve 
paper because people simply won't 
waste checks that are numbered and 
imprinted with their names. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS conserve 
time in your shop because sorting and 
filing are faster and more accurate. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS save you 
money: because customers are glad to 
pay $1.25 for two hundred. You save 
not only on checks but on pass books 
and covers as well. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS delight 
depositors because they all 
like to see their names in 
print and they like the 
convenience of the book 
itself. 


PERSONALIZED 
CHECKS attack the “no 
account” evil because 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


people won't give them to strangers 
who have “forgotten their check 
books.”’ 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS improve 
public relations. As a good will builder 
they pack a punch that effectively ties 
in with other constructive movements. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS develop 
“sales mindedness” among bank peo- 
ple. They get a real kick out of selling 
them and it’s good training for the 
bigger sales job coming up. 


So conserve and save and build good 

will with that little red box of Per- 

sonalized Checks that DeLuxe 

has made so popular in 

thousands of banks. It’s 

a little package but it 

sure “breaks the ice” 

if you are trying to 

merchandise banking 
service. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


TIME 1S MONEY! 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


1200 ROOMS 


Hotelmen are keenly aware of this 
fact ... and at the “Book” you'll 
find the kind of time-saving service 


that means “money in the bank” 


to you... 


Excellent room and telephone serv- 
ice. Stores, service shops and four 
restaurants right in the hotel ... A 
location close to railroads, bus ter- 
minals, shopping center and finan- 
cial district. 


HOTEL 
BOOK-CADILLAC 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AT STATE - DETROIT, MICH. 
MINIMUM $3.00 


Fay M. Thomas, General Manager 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


“No, No—not that kind of identification!” 


THE TELLER, DETROIT BANK 
Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues the big business that it frequently be- 

comes, wants incentive. For venture 

capital, source of new enterprise and 

growth “has for some years been booed 

off our stage”’ by a tax structure that has 
sprung from a shackling philosophy. 

“Tam hoping,” concludes Mr. Harrt- 

son, “that the answer will be, not a 

J D EVI N & C O. Federal Bank of This or a Federal 

Bank of That, but an American Bank 

48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. of Incentive whose boundless resources 

will be at the unlimited disposal of all 

who have the gumption to use them 

rightly and justly.” 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


Chicago Boston ¢ Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 
A Change or Two 


We've done some rearranging in BANk- 

ING this month. Mr. BRATTER’s “The 

Outlook from Washington,” long a 

feature of our front section, moves to 

page 40 where its informative, brief 

discussions of important current topics 

will make a bolder bid for your reading 

LATIN AMERICA and time. Its new name is “‘ Washington.” 

In essence, each of these discussions 

WEST INDIES is a short article—authoritative, timely. 

the Here you'll find, from month to month, 

the latest developments in such items 

For information concerning business with Latin America and the of oye neg =e ration banking, 

West Indies consult The Royal Bank of Canada, with branches in: rs Saniaiins aa bank copii 
ARGENTINA BRAZIL changes. ; 

BRITISH GUIANA BRITISH HONDURAS On the pages formerly occupied by 

COLOMBIA PERU | T.O.F.W. appears this month “Bay- 


onet Currency,” a smoothly written 

URUGUAY story about Japan’s “Sumy 
CUBA HAITI the dollars, pounds, etc., which the Son 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC BRITISH WEST INDIES of Heaven’s hired men prepared for the 
PUERTO RICO occupied countries. The author is Ran- 

dall Gould, a journalist recently re- 


A complete banking service, based on a long 


experience in these countries, is offered. 


In Reverse 
Enquire Business Development Department 


‘Tiere’s little likelihood that we can 
quite overtake an error appearing ina 
chart on page 24 of February BANKING, 
but we'll try. 
The chart, headed ‘“ Personnel Sta- 
tistics,” showed the proportions of full- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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We never knew what this machine could do 


URE—we knew right along that Addressograph 

machines could write business forms and 
records at the rate of 85 a minute—with 100% 
accuracy. 


We knew that before the war these machines 
were Cutting costs and saving time in payroll writ- 
ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling us that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control, War Bond 
writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- 


tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 
new applications. 


Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 
same company) can speed up the handliftig of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
land and all principal cities. 


essograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Manpower shortage presents the Number One problem in the operation of a bank these days— because a bank 
js an institution where today doesn’t end until today’s work is done . . . and proved. 


The posting of Ledger and Statements, listing of Checks and Deposits, work in the Proof and Transit Depart- 
ment and in the Savings Department; these must be done—and proved—before the work-day ends. 


You can’t allow the pressure of long hours or the frayed nerves of overworked personnel to interfere with any 
phase of this vital and essential job. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines and Listing Machines are easing this work—and shortening hours—in banks 
all over the country. Here are some of the reasons: 


Because Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so 
simple and so easy to learn to operate, precious 
hours are saved in training new employees. 


For the same reasons an operator on the Monroe 
can work in other departments and on different 
jobs with maximum efficiency. 


Postings are speeded up by automatic operations 
and live operating keys. 


Monroe’s flexibility of register action makes cor- 
rections possible in accordance with proper ac- 
counting and auditing procedures. 


Monroe’s exclusive, easy, Velvet Touch keyboard 
and operating bars are appreciated by every op- 
erator who knows the fatigue of thousands of 
key depressions daily. 


Fast insertion of forms saves time; perfect print- 


ing alignment saves paper, and gives customers 
neater statements. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so flexible Our Guaranteed Maintenance Service Plan keeps 
they are instantly adaptable to a broad variety of 


Monroe machines in top operating condition at 
forms and work. 


minimum cost. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe Branch. Let our representative explain why these and many other fea- 
tures and advantages make Monroe Bookkeeping Machines ideal for easing your manpower problem. His 
counsel and experience may be helpful in suggesting methods and procedures that will save vitally precious 


hours. He will also explain the availability of Monroe equipment under existing conditions. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machines have been standard 
equipment in thousands of banks for a generation. 
The same excellence of construction and dependa- 
bility that won this universal acceptance are built into 
Monroe Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping Machines. 


Monroe 209-111-011 Listing Machine 
Monroe MA-7W Calculator > 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


time and part-time workers employed 
by Detroit banks at given dates. Un. 
fortunately, the labels over the two 
categories were reversed, so that under 
the heading “Full-Time Workers” you 
see the shorter bars designating part- 
time employees, whereas obviously the 
full-time folks greatly outnumber those 
who only give banking some of their 
working hours. 


“What Do You Do. . .?” in the 
Bank 


Tuese verses were written by BERNARD 
A. PFENNING, a teller at The Ohio 
Citizens Trust Company, Dayton. As 
you'll quickly notice, they’re a banker’s 
version of that staunch favorite “What 
Do You Do in the Infantry?” —and you 
can sing ’em to that tune. 


What do we do in the teller’s cage? 
We count—we count—we count. 
We wade through the bales of dough 
they bring 
And get the wrong amount. 


VY THIS WAR-BORN IMPROVEMENT them has an account 


And none of them has an account! 


IN CALENDAR CARDS What do we do in the teller’s cage? 


We count—we count—we count. 


What do we do in bookkeeping? 
W t and post ; 


CALENDAR CARDS Until our hands are sore. 


We turn and find a stack of checks 


Celluloid, customarily used for pocket cal- . Much bigger than before! 
endar cards, became a critical wae sae —~ é What do we do in bookkeeping? 
Bastian engineers went to work, develo Colander epllubocd 

the Bastian Velplate Calendar Card. Amer- H. L. Hart We post and post some more. 
ica’s leading banks and corporations quickly Pres., Hart-Conway Ady. Agency 

accepted Velplate, not only as a highly sat- The hard way—the hard way. 
isfactory substitute but as an actual im- SOME USERS OF NEW We're doing banking the hard way! 
provement over celluloid. _ BASTIAN VELPLATE 

Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards are made = “ : “ areas” What do the officers do these days? 

of special board—strong, tough, durable, eee Th t—th ae t 
flexible and with a quality of properly ab- aie ey pou ey pou ey pout. 
sorbing printing inks. They are expertly __ _ Machine Company (CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 

gives the calendar a beautiful, smooth, vel- Rack : 

vet sheen that is retained throughout the Saerstend Casen > Company You’d think the man I released for the 
life of the card. Happily, too, we can offer front would be polite enough to come around 


these Velplate cards at a lower price than Velplate is also suitable for and invite me out to dinner or something” 
you have paid for celluloid cards! Advertising Blotters, Rulers, Etc. 


It’s none too early to order your 1945 Calendar 


Cards — but don't order until you have seen 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards. 


Simply clip bottom of this advertisement, fill in, 
and we'll rush samples, prices, etc., by return mail. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPANY. 
CITY. 
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This Booklet Will Help You Explore 
NEW PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 


Obtain your copy by writing or mailing this coupon 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, with 
suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost or obligation, 
of course. 


COMPANY, 


BANK NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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“Reconversion” 


is not entirely 
in the future 


‘*Reconversion”’ crops up with increas- 
ing frequency in discussions of the 
future of commerce and industry. 


But reconversion from war production 
to peacetime activities is no longer 
a remote possibility in many divisions 
of industry. Already curtailment of 
war orders has brought the problem 
of reconversion into sharp focus for 
some manufacturers. 


This bank made a major contribution 
to putting many manufacturers on a 
war footing. It is already planning to 
perform an equally important service 
to American business when ‘‘recon- 
version’’ applies in general instead of 
to occasional cases. 


When, with victory won, the task of 
-reconversion becomes the major 
problem of American business... The 
Philadelphia National Bank will be 
prepared. ..asit has always been pre- 
pared during its 140 years of service to 
the banking needs of this country. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RESOURCES OVER $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


They see deposits rolling in, the loans 
all going out; 

But when the war is over, and the axis 
is put to rout, 

What’ll we do when the boys come 
home? 

We'll shout—we’ll shout—we’ll shout, 


Bob Kirkpatrick Drew 'Em 


Lasr month’s poem “’Twas the Night 
Before Monday,” by Mrs. Ina T. Lg. 
MONT of Bath, Maine, was a good job 
in its own right. But everybody will 
agree that the marginal drawings were 
a pleasant part of the ensemble. 

Well, if you looked to see who drew 
’em, you looked in vain because the 
artist’s name wasn’t there. He was 
none other than our good friend Bos 
KiRKPATRICK, whose skill with India 
ink oft graces a BANKING page. 


Bonds for J. Stalin 


The Newton (Massachusetts) Trust 
Company recently issued four Series 
E War Bonds, with a face value of 
$1,675, as a gift of 150 Newtonians to 
Stalin. It came about this way: 
During the Third War Loan drive 
last September, Dorothy Thompson 
spoke at a Newton bond rally. She sug- 
gested giving a bond to Stalin as “a 
thanks offering for licking the Nazis.” 
When the money pledged was finally 
in (during the Fourth War Loan drive) 
the committee had enough to buy $1,675 
in bonds for Russia’s premier. Because 
the bonds can’t be sent out of the coun- 


.try, the committee arranged to forward 


the gift to the Russian Embassy to be 
held for Stalin’s account. 
Joun L. CooLey 


A Reminder 


A.B.A, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BANKING 
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in lamps marked G-E, you 
get all the benefits of 
over 50 years of General 
Electric Lamp Research 


plannin8 nd cle 
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DON’T FORGET... the creed of General Electric Research . 


is to make G-E lamps Stay Sruighter Louger 


MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC;““The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EW’T, CBS. 
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Bayonet Currency 


Mr. GouLp is editor of the American 
edition of the Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury, @ wartime publication resulting 
from the China paper of the same name 
which he previously edited. His most 
recent contact with the Far East was 
in setting up a Chungking edition last 
year. He returned to New York late in 
November. 


UNNY MONEY”? is one of Japan’s 
most potent war weapons. To the 
peoples of her newly occupied 

areas she has given new bank notes, 

carefully tailored to their requirements. 

Each is tastefully engraved, called a 

peso, a pound, a guilder or whatever 

seems in order for a given locality, and 
it would be a mistake to say they aren’t 
worth anything. 

It is true that they lack serial num- 
bers and any sort of phrase promising to 
pay. (Early Japanese export-note issues 
said “promises to pay on demand” but 
this was dropped—perhaps because 


RANDALL GOULD 


“Made in Ja- 
pan”—these 
pieces of paper, 
ranging in face 
value from a 
half-shilling to 
one pound, were 
introduced into 
the Solomon Is- 
lands by the Jap- 
anese, where 
quantities were 
seized by the U. 


S. Marines 


nobody had the nerve to “demand”’!) 
But in a war area, banking is a matter 
of bayonets. If the man behind the gun 
says a scrap of paper is worth a peso or 
a pound, the people in front of the gun 
decide there’s something to what he 


Th 


PROMISES TO PAY THE BEARER ON DEMAND 


The $5 Jap occupational note above and the $10 Jap note 
below were brought back recently from the Philippines 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


says. Apart from the element of violence 
there is also the human inclination to 
use what is available—and the existing 
currency is always put out of the way 
by various means, such as the fixing 
of an exchange rate of limited duration 
or even (as in Hongkong) public bon- 
fires fed with the old money. 

Japan’s own currency is now unlim- 
ited in amount and devoid of backing, 
so that it roughly compares with what 
she has foisted on others. But inflation 
and lack of support now rank with the 
common cold as the sort of affliction 
that can overtake anybody nowadays. 
Japan’s home position is not unique but 
she has created a unique state of affairs 
elsewhere in her “ New East Asia” by 
carrying out a program of new curren- 
cies in each of the occupied areas, this 
money being plainly labeled as product 
of “The Japanese Government” but 
using the name of the unit of value to 
which each area is accustomed. 

It appears that fairly early in Japan’s 
campaign of conquest a decision was 
made not to take over existing curren- 
cies, or supplement them with counter- 
feits, but to institute new money wher- 
ever possible. The only Japanese-issued 
paper even resembling a counterfeit 
was, so far as I am aware, actually a 
piece of propaganda. Dropped over the 
Shanghai area from Japanese aircraft 
during the beginning of the Sino-Japa- 
nese hostilities in 1937, this was the size 
of a one-yuan (Chinese dollar) note. On 
one side it bore a fair, though printed, 
imitation of the engraved original of 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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UNIT OF THE 
CCH WAR LAW SERVICE 


os Renegotiation? Amendment? Termination? 
Se Here is that “red-hot” regulation, that latest 

ruling, that brand-new form, that last- 
minute change or development. For sound planning, 
accurate decision, trouble-free action in wartime busi- 
ness relations with the federal government, the safe, 
the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, today’s pro- 
cedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides 
at all times the “last word” in law or regulation, the very 
latest in form or ruling. And not the bare announcement 
of its existence, but the full text usually of the actual 
material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do 
and why-to-do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR's), 
Ordnance Procurement Instructions (OPI's), Navy Regu- 
lations, allowable costs, VT loans, modification, 
renegotiation, termination, and all the rest. 


CLEARING, E; 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF*LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG, 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, MUNSEY BLDG, 
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from PRENTICE COOPER 
GOVERNOR o/ TENNESSEE 


Your present distribution set-up may be 


inadequate to meet post-war competition be- 
cause of the increasing shifts in population. 


Tennessee is the center of the fast-growing 
South and Southwest. Your factory, assem- 
bly plant, or distribution branch in Tennes- 
see will make it possible to meet competition 
with quick service in this fast-developing 
section. 


Tennessee is within 500 miles of more than 
51% of the entire population of the U. S. 
(1940 census) and the percentage is growing. 


Central location is only one of the many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennessee. 
Read the other basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions and post-war competition 
should investigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land 
of Industrial Advantages.” 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products and mate- 
rials. 


+ Huge coal reserves make pos- 
sible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


* Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


* Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 


725 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


CURRENCY—Continued 


such a note face—in color, with the 
face of Sun Yat-sen, with Chinese char. 
acters stating that the note came from 
the Central Bank, and even a seria] 
number. But the other side carried g 
message from the Japanese army prom- 
ising immunity to any Chinese soldier 
who would desert and bring this paper 
with him as passport. There were no 
reports of any being presented! 

Next the Japanese caused their Chi- 
nese puppets to set up banks in the 
Chinese occupied areas. In Peiping and 
Tientsin, “ Federal Reserve Notes” from 
a new Peiping puppet-government bank 
came on the market in competition with 
Chinese National Government paper. 
Similarly there were new notes in Shang- 
hai, though with almost no circulation 
because foreign control of the business 
section of Shanghai gave protection to 
those preferring to stick with the money 
they knew. 


Nownere in China during this early 
period was there any effort to make the 
new notes monopolistic, for the simple 
reason that the usual issues from the 
official National Government banks were 
in free circulation with reasonable con- 
fidence in them, though the tendency 
was steadily toward an inflation now 
grown fantastic even in Free China. 
With Pearl Harbor a new. chapter 
opened. Obviously the Japanese mili- 
tary mind had been calculating ahead 
about money as about everything else 
which could help win battles. Once there 
had been an armed occupation of any 
given area, there would still be an eco- 
nomic fight ahead—and Japan pro- 
posed to make this as short and one- 
sided as possible. Therefore, just as 
Japanese arsenals were busy turning out 
guns and bullets, so Japanese mints were 
equally lively in manufacturing “Oc- 
cupation Currency” to be rushed as the 
second major line of shock troops. 
There was no fumbling. Precision and 
efficiency were shown in flooding each 
occupied area in turn with the kind of 
money previously made up for it. The 
native population had no more chance 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


A $1 Jap occupational note used in the 
Philippines 
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ad Guaranteeing Latthfil Perfomance of Duly 


THE FIRST FIDELITY BONDS were written by 
individuals long before the Christian era to protect 
householders and “counting-house” proprietors 
against losses resulting from dishonesty of em- 
ployees. Those days, however, were a far cry from 
modern Fidelity bonding by legally constituted, 
adequately financed companies which apply scientific 
ptinciples to safeguard the interests of employers 
and to protect employees against themselves. 
American Surety Company, starting out sixty 
years ago to write Fidelity and Surety bonds, gave 
teal impetus to this business in America. That the 
Company endured and grew testifies to the need 
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for Fidelity and Surety protection as economic and 
social devices “guaranteeing faithful performance 
of duty.” 

American Surety has had a prominent part in 
designing Fidelity bonds for widely varied uses. 
Today no qualified financial, mercantile or other 
establishment need suffer preventable losses from 
fraudulent acts of trusted employees. 

American Surety is also a leading writer of 
Casualty insurance. The services of American Surety 
and its affiliate, New York Casualty Company, are 
available through more than 12,000 agents in every 
part of the country. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
G Oth, ~ 
1884 — L)iamond Ge 1944 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


FIDELITY CASUALTY 


SURETY e 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 


Head Office: Toronto 


COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S.A. 
Head Office: Mexico City 
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WHEN THE RAILROAD ENDED 
AT BUFFALO THE MARINE WAS 
A THRIVING YOUNG BANK 


T was not until 1852, two years after the Marine was founded, 
that the railroad reached as far west as the Pennsylvania 
State Line. But by 1860 several railroads offered travel and ship- 
ping facilities from Buffalo to many Eastern population centers. 


This expansion in land transportation, coupled with the thriving 
trade on the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal, foretold an era 
of rapid growth for Buffalo. And the farsighted industrial 
leaders who founded the “Marine Bank” built it on a sound 
foundation. Today Buffalo is one of the largest railroad centers 
in the country. And the Marine Trust Company’s 93 years of 
service to the community have earned for it the title of 
“Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank.” 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CURRENCY—Continued 


under this economic attack than it had 
had under Japanese machine gun fire, 
At no point was any serious difficyl 
encountered in thrusting out the former 
currency—stigmatized by the Japanese 
as unfit for participation in the New 
Order in East Asia—and smoothly 
spreading a nicely-colored Nipponese 
paper layer over the economic life of the 
territory. 

All this is interesting enough, but 
there is another detail which betrays 
how Japanese plans were not fully real. 
ized. When the U. S. Marines turned 
the tide in the Solomons and in several 
instances were successful in suddenly 
surprising and exterminating Japanese 
at key points, they found bundles of un- 
used occupation money. And in these 
bundles were certain notes which it now 
seems sure will never be used. They bear 
the imprinted letters “OA.” That “OA” 
means “Occupation of Australia.” Ey- 
erything had been thought about, even 
the point that the people of Australia 
might be a little disconcerted if ex- 
pected to deal in yen or pesos, for which 
reason they were to be benevolently 
provided with their accustomed pounds 
and shillings. But if the American and 
Australian armed forces continue to 
have something to say about it, those 
“OA” notes will never be useful save as 
curiosities. 


Another $10 Jap occupational note brought 


back from the Philippines 


It has been impossible, of course, to 
ascertain anything about the volume in 
which these various Japanese currencies 
have been inflicted upon the occupied 
areas. Newspapers and other informa- 
tive material smuggled from Manila 
and other points make it fairly clear 
that Japan’s ceiling and other controls, 
well worked out in the homeland al- 
ready, have been imposed promptly and 
with reasonable efficiency as the army 
took over territory after territory. There 
are actually fewer signs of inflation in 
most Japanese-occupied territories than 
in other parts of the world, and evr 
dently Tokyo has used discretion in the 
amount of new notes emitted—though 
it may be taken as certain that the Japa- 
nese themselves have always had enough 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Almost any inventory is an A-1 loan source 


S YOUR customers’ working capital working 

overtime for victory — or is it loafing while 
tied up in inventory? As a loan officer of your 
bank you can help keep every dollar busy 
during these crucial times by watching bal- 
ance sheets for large inventories, and sug- 
gesting a bank loan against these inventories. 
Almost any readily marketable inventory is 
sound collateral when backed by Lawrence 
System field warehouse receipts. Coffee or 
castings — steel or soy beans — hundreds of 
commodities have been successfully used by 


banks throughout the country as a basis for 
Lawrence System !oans. The raw materials or 
finished products remain right on the bor- 
rower’s premises while normal marketing 
continues uninterrupted. And the important 
working capital released can go back to work! 

With an eye to the future, when the pro- 
duction of new consumer goods will demand 
extra capital for reconversion, acquaint your 
customers with inventory loans. Be sure you 
have the up-to-date information on Lawrence 
System field warehousing. Available from 
coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia - Kansas City + St. Louis -* New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis * Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno * Portland, Oregon + Seattle » Spokane + Honolulu 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FRIDEN ... High-Speed Automatic Calculators, offer the solution of the 
problems in business today, created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. FRIDEN FULLY-AUTOMATIC CAL- 
CULATORS are available when the applications to obtain 
deliveries have been approved by the War Production Board. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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money to buy what they wanted where 
purchase seemed wiser than confisca- 
tion. Japanese troops have of course 
been paid in the new money of whatever 
area they were in, a device which facili- 
tated the circulation of such money and 
at the same time put the army on a vir- 
tually self-sustaining basis devoid of 
cost to the home government, printing 
press repairs excepted. 

Uncle Sam has kept a close eye on all 
of this. From the beginning of the war, 
Secret Service men were alert to report 
to the U. S. Treasury anything they 
could learn on Japan’s monetary tactics. 
The Marines shipped captured notes 
home. Every chance was taken to watch 
the Japanese technique of note manu- 
facture, lest Tokyo some day decide to 
turn it against us in some direct fashion. 

At the same time, it is never impos- 
sible that the United Nations might de- 
cide to employ their own technical skill 
as note-makers as a means of upsetting 
Japan’s economic apple-cart at some 
strategic point. Like poison gas, the 
counterfeit bank note is constantly be- 
ing held in reserve as a weapon which 
might come in extremely handy but 
which could result in dire consequences 
to the first aggressor. It is a great temp- 
tation to fly an airplane over the other 
fellow’s territory and plaster it with 
thousands of apparently genuine local 
notes, the sudden appearance of which 
would gladden the heart of the common 
man almost as much as they would 
strike consternation into the heart of the 
enemy ruler—but such a game can be 
played both ways, and nobody has cared 
as yet to take the chance. 


Meanwine, with nobody but the 
Japanese doing anything, it is obvious 
that Japan’s broadcasting of new money 
has laid the way for a lot of potential 
headaches. The Japanese won’t be easy 
to drive out, perhaps, but in some ways 
they will be easier—even at their tough- 
est—to dispose of finally than may be 
the case with the money they have so 
assiduously spread around. Natives of 
the Philippines, and Malaya, and occu- 
pied China, are now on a “Japan 
standard” however great their antipa- 
thy. When the enemy goes, local values 
will still be expressed in that same un 
backed currency. If the United Nations 
try to give it support, they will have to 
reach into their own pockets to do so. 
On the other hand if they declare it 
nothing but waste-paper, great hardship 
will be brought upon those who ac- 
cepted it in exchange for their property 
through no fault of their own. 
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WHY COUNT SHEEP 
AT NIGHT? 


Black Sheep cost business men between $200,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 last year. It is estimated that less than 6% 
was covered by Fidelity Insurance! 


Millions of dollars were never recovered because some- 
one said “All of our employees are White Sheep! We 
trust them!” 


Of course .. . only a TRUSTED employee has the oppor- 
tunity to steal! 


How much better it is to put your faith in a Blanket 
Fidelity Bond which not only tends to prevent dishonesty, 
but makes good your losses! 


There are many broad forms of North America Fidelity 
Bonds, one of which is sure to fit your needs. Any Agent 
or Broker will gladly analyze your requirements and 
recommend the proper forms so that you can sleep peace- 
fully under Blanket protection. 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE e« BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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In the three specialized types of Beechcrafts shown in 
formation below, a large proportion of Air Forces bomber 
crews gain the skills that serve them so well in their 
flights over Axis targets. * Pilots learn the technique 
of handling heavy, fast, multi-engine bombers in the plywood AT-10 
Beechcraft transitional trainer (leading formation). * Navigators 
master their complex art in the all-metal AT-7 (Navy SNB-2) Beech- 
craft navigation trainer (second in formation). * Bombardiers learn 
to make the most of those crucial split seconds over the target in the 
all-metal AT-11 (Navy SNB-1) Beechcraft bombing trainer (third in 
formation) which is also adaptable for instruction in flexible aerial 
gunnery. * Like the commercial Beechcrafts which were prototypes 
of the AT-7 and AT-11, these trainers combine near-tactical high 
cruising speeds with exceptionally low landing speeds, easy maneuver- 
ability, and great sturdiness. * Like the men they help to instruct, 
these Beechcrafts work hard and efficiently at their vital tasks with 
the world’s finest Air Services. 


THIS IS ONE 
OF A SERIES 


eech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART “ VICHITA, KANSAS, 
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Your T’ Loan Stake 


EMMET CROZIER 


Mr. Crozier is editor of the “World Ahead” depart- 
ment of the New. York Herald Tribune. In the past year 
he has written extensively on many subjects with post-war 
significance and is a journalist of wide experience and 
background. 


WE are to have a sound and healthy business 
structure in America after the war, the nation’s 
bankers must help create it. They cannot sit on the 

sidelines and merely hope for the best. 

The great adjustments that lie ahead—the problems 
of reconversion, disposal of war materials, re-employ- 
ment, taxation, community planning—are not going to 
solve themselves. They call for considerably more im- 
agination and courage than the business community 
displayed in the economic crisis 15 years ago. They 
call for foresight and determination and teamwork. It 
is up to the banker to make that team. And while he’s 
going out for it, he might just as well try for quarterback, 
for somebody has to call the signals. 

There are many signs that as the war moves into its 
crucial phases the world is poised on the threshold of 
a new era. No one can be sure what tumultuous political, 
economic and social changes the post-war future holds. 
But we do know that whatever changes are made, men 
will make them. And if those changes are the result 
of orderly thinking and intelligent planning, so much 
the better. 

The banking profession is in an admirable position 
to provide some of the leadership—as well as the 
money—for the post-war transition period. They are 
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at the nerve-center of every business and industrial 
community. They know—or should know—politicians 
and professors as well as business men and lawyers. 
They understand how to get things done. 

There is a special reason why American bankers 
should assume positions of leadership during this vital 
planning period. The bank is firmly associated in the 
public mind with our capitalist economy—the free 
enterprise system. That system has taken a beating 
during the last 12 years at the hands of a different kind 
of planner. 

The time has come for the banking profession to 
demonstrate its faith in the free enterprise system, its 
own resourcefulness and its right to survive. The time 
to start is now. 


I I were a banker in an average American community 
today, I would make a list of the manufacturers in my 
territory engaged in the production of war goods and 
acquaint myself, insofar as it is possible to do so now, 
with all the factors involved in converting their plants 
back to peacetime production. 

First: the termination of war contracts. What kind 
of financing will be needed by the business community 
when the armistice brings an abrupt termination of 
war production activity? 

James F. Byrnes, War Mobilization Director, has 
issued a directive order to all government procurement 
agencies on a uniform contract termination clause and 
procedure. From the same office comes a “Statement 
of Principles for Determination of Costs Upon Termina- 
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tion of Government Fixed Supply Contracts.” The 
termination clause has been in effect since last Decem- 
ber, but according to a recent study by the National 
Association of Manufacturers it leaves unsettled half 
a dozen problems of vital concern to business. 

In general the contract termination procedure calls 
for two types of settlements: (1) for the contractor and 
the government to agree upon a “fair and reasonable” 
settlement through negotiation; and (2) if the negotia- 
tions prove unsuccessful, for settlement through appli- 
cation of a specified formula. 

I sat in recently at a meeting of business men at 
which that formula was discussed for three hours and 
right now I’m not sure I understand how it works. But 
if I were a banker I would dig in and get the essence 
and the meat out of it no matter how many hours it took. 
If necessary I would learn that “specified formula” by 
heart because certainly it will be the key to many post- 
war financing problems. 

If a manufacturer’s working capital is tied up at the 
end of the war in dragging, complex settlement negotia- 
tions with the Government his whole reconversion 
program may be delayed. Under what circumstances 
should termination problems be settled by negotiation; 
when should the manufacturer accept a settlement by 
the specific formula? On contract termination, how 
does the Government propose to pay for (a) completed 
work; (b) work in process; (c) work delivered by sub- 
contractors; (d) raw materials? 


Tx banker must know the answers. He must follow 
reports of NAM and trade associations, follow devel- 
opments in Washington. He should be able to anticipate, 
with fair accuracy, the urgent financial needs of his 
own community when it is caught in the sudden back- 
wash of the war’s ending. 

Contract termination, of course, is an emergency 
proposition. At somewhat longer range the alert Ameri- 
can banker should undertake a study of the larger tasks 
of reconversion from war to peace production, and the 


various types of financing those changeovers will require. 

How many manufacturers in your community plan 
to return to production of the same civilian articles 
they produced before the war? What will they require 
in the way of retooling? Additional plant capacity? 
How will they be affected by post-war priorities in 
assembling raw materials? 

For the company whose management plans to revert 
to the familiar production of former times, selling a 
standard product to old customers, the picture can be 
relatively simple. But simple or complex, the banker 
must know it thoroughly and understand it. He cannot 
take it for granted. 

How many manufacturers plan to branch out into new 
fields? What will their requirements be in machine 
tools, raw materials, redesign of old factory space, new 
buildings? What is their advertising program? How do 
they propose to finance research and marketing? How 
long will it take after they pull the switch on the last 
of the war stuff to bring their shiny new peacetime 
product off the assembly line? 

Some bankers already have a pretty fair idea of the 
post-war planning needs in their communities. Take 
Syracuse, for instance. 

In that upstate New York community business men, 
educators, city officials have been working together 
since early 1942 on post-war plans and problems. 
Syracuse bankers are in the forefront of planning activ- 
ity. They know now that 18 of a group of 71 Onondaga 
County manufacturers plan deviations from their reg- 
ular peacetime products; that 35 manufacturers antici- 
pate delay in their reconversion program because of 
governmental requisition of idle peacetime production 
tools; that 24 have assigned to specific officers or to a 
special committee responsibility for post-war planning. 

The estimated time for conversion of plants to peace- 
time production in the Syracuse area: 


7 will require 1 month 
4 will require 2 months 
9 will require 3 months 


7 will require 4 months 
1 will require 5 months 
3 will require 6 months 


One of a vast group of chart studies developed by Syracuse, New York, for its master plan of the post-war future. It represents 
the economic organization and major money flows (excluding savings and investment) in Onondaga county based on 1939-1940 
data. Legend: heavy lines—inflow; dotted—outflow; parallel—internal flow. Each symbol of worker equals 5,000 
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Asurvey by the National Industrial Conference Board 
indicates that business will come back into civilian 
production very unevenly. Steel, shoe manufacturing, 
leather, chemical and foundry plants will require very 
little time for the changeover. Automobile, electrical 
equipment, paper, petroleum and food industries expect 
to take from four to six months. Some firms, faced by 
problems of redesigning as well as retooling will need 
from a year to 18 months. 

While some valuable generalizations may be drawn 
from nationwide studies, the Syracuse surveys show 
the importance of intensive local activity in the post- 
war field. This is particularly true of the financial aspects 
of conversion. 

A Conference Board study—based on a sampling of 
industry rather than a comprehensive survey—showed 
that only 3 per cent of the firms reporting felt that they 
would need outside financial help. Presumably this 
means government assistance. 


No more vital problem confronts the banking pro- 
fession today than the financing of this post-war con- 
version period. My own knowledge of it is admittedly 
vague, but it seems to me that American bankers can 
well afford to adopt liberal policies in conversion 
financing, and thus give a practical demonstration of 
their faith in American enterprise. 

While he is about it, the banker might look into the 
disposal of government-owned plants and stocks of 
material in his community. There are some 1,753 war 
plants, built through authorization of the Defense 
Plant Corporation at a cost of more than $9,000,000,000, 
scattered about the country. They are fairly sturdy new 
buildings, most of them, capable of substantial con- 
tribution to our peacetime industry if thoughtfully 
fitted into our business economy, and capable of con- 
siderable mischief if disposed of unwisely. 

On what basis should these plants be turned over to 
private ownership? Bethlehem Steel recently purchased 
all the government plants which it has been operating 
at construction cost, subject to minor adjustments. If 
this practice becomes general, it will involve major 
financing by private capital. 

A similar problem arises in the disposal of surplus 
war goods and stock piles of raw materials accumulated 
for war production but unused at the end of hostilities. 
The difference between orderly disposal of those ‘sur- 
pluses, and ill-considered dumping on speculative mar- 
kets will concern the entire business community. 

For the overall post-war business picture the average 
banker can profitably study the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s “Markets After the War,” a report issued by 
the Field Development Division and reprinted for the 
Committee for Economic Development. 


There are few bankers in the United States today who 
haven’t heard of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, headed by Studebaker’s Paul Hoffman, and its 
campaign to put 55,000,000 men and women to work at 
peacetime production after the war. 

It is not enough to listen to Mr. Hoffman’s speeches, 
read the lively pamphlets and reports issued by his 
committee and wish the movement well. There is plenty 
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Bank Responsibility 


Commenting on the post-war outlook, WARREN B. 
UNBEHEND, president, Lincoln National Bank and 
Trust Company, Syracuse, New York, and head of 
the local Chamber of Commerce committee on post-war 
planning, says: 

“We find that financial problems divide into natural 
classifications, chiefly: reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion, distribution of merchandise and purchase of 
merchandise by customers. 

“Certain of this financing has already been arranged, 
partially guaranteed by the Government. It is our think- 
ing that banks have a responsibility to finance industry 
and consumers without government guarantees. With 
the return of peace, we must keep our policies and 
thinking flexible to meet the reasonable needs of a com- 
mercial community.” 


of room on the CED’s local and regional committees 
for bankers. They should be in the front rank of this 
group of business evangelists, urging all industry to 
waken and plan for tomorrow. 

With less of the camp meeting spirit, but with great 
energy the National Association of Manufacturers is 
likewise carrying forward a national campaign for post- 
war objectives which bankers may follow. 


Taz intelligent banker will not only study the material 
prepared by CED and NAM dealing with post-war 
problems, but will see that the best of it is passed along 
to his associates and customers. 

In community post-war planning, the banker must 
assume a position of leadership for a number of impor- 
tant reasons. Real post-war planning in the civic sense 
envisions the rebuilding of the community, restoration 
of blighted areas, rezoning and inevitably the shifting 
of property values. The banker’s interest goes far beyond 
the mortgages and the declining property values in 
those blighted areas where the bank’s real estate de- 
partment maintains an increasing number of “for rent” 
signs. 
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Louisville’s Local Credit Pool 


W. B. HARRISON 


Mr. Harrison is president of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation and chairman of the board of the Mengel 
Company. 


observations submitted in this article are based 
upon an experience of 28 years in the field of small 
industry financing, as recorded in the files of the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation. For the past 10 years 
I have been actively connected with this organization. 
In all it is a record of continuous and close association 
with the problems of the smaller manufacturer and 
includes the case histories of scores of them. 

The Foundation was organized in 1916. It cannot 
pretend to be the complete answer to the small plant’s 
financial prayer but it has met needs that no other loca] 
agency could properly undertake. It was the outgrowth 
of an enthusiastic civic movement to establish a 
“Million Dollar Factory Fund.” Its purpose, as then 
broadly stated, was “to advance and develop the City of 
Louisville industrially.” As the project developed, the 
furtherance of this purpose was eventually to be found 
in three main phases of endeavor: 

(1) To collect, maintain and disseminate industrial 

data relating to the Louisville area. 

(2) To seek the introduction of new industry into the 
area. 

(3) To furnish capital funds for new ventures and for 
the expansion of existing plants. Not infrequently, 
to restore current assets depleted by expenditures 
for the latter. ‘ 

This discussion is confined to the third phase: 


Tz drive to raise the fund took the form of an offering 
of stock in a proposed conventional corporation. While 
the door to possible profit to stockholders was not shut, 
the emphasis was entirely upon the civic and institu- 
tional aspects of the corporation. No doubt some pur- 
chasers of the stock had visions of a diversified invest- 
ment in a series of new and speculative ventures, one or 
more of which might turn out to be a second Standard 
Oil or United States Steel, star examples of the times. 
These folks were slated for disappointment. 

The proposal, sparked by the Louisville Board of 
Trade, met with pleasing success. There were 3,000 
subscriptions for an aggregate of $1,100,000. They ran 
all the way from dne share to 250 shares, of a par value 
of $100. Over the five-year payment period there were 
substantial collection losses, resulting in a final paid-in 
cash capita] of $875,750 distributed amongst 2,200 stock- 
holders. 

With the guidance of an able directorate the Founda- 
tion stepped off to a sound start. Expert spenders were 
present in 1916, too, but they got nowhere in this in- 
stance. There were some early fumblings around and 
some errors, one or two of them costly. Two clear cut 
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Why 
The Million Dollar 


Factory Fund 
Should Appeal to You 


If you own property, if you operate a factory or mill, if you 
are engaged in wholesale or retail business, or in banking, 
if you own a place of amusement, if you practice a profes- 
sion, you must have a substantial subscription sort of in- 
terest in the Million Dollar Factory Fund. 


The raising of this Fund means results to you. Good Busi- 
ness judgment is the still small voice that bids you act, for 
your city and yourself. 


Announcement of the Louisville Industrial Foundation in 1916 


principles were adopted: (1) The fund was not to be 
dissipated on trick promotion, ballyhoo advertising, 
community stunts, subsidies to incoming industry and 
other like handouts, and (2) its assets were to be utilized 
as a revolving fund, revolving slowly it is true, but 
eventually returning themselves for use over and over 
again. In the realm of small industry financing it appears 
to me that No. 2 principle is cardinal if the investing 
institution is to survive without the help of unlimited 
subsidy. In our case, common stock investment was 
ruled out. Preferred stocks under contractual retirement 
plans were attempted but the results were discouraging. 
Our capital outlays are now limited to wholly owned 
first liens on plant and equipment. It is a mid-ground 
policy, affording semi-fixed capital to the industry and a 
fair measure of protection to the source of the funds. The 
procedure offers little, if any, direct profit. The indirect 
profit to the community served is very great. And, the 
lending agency is fairly well assured of a continuing, if 
unspectacular, life of usefulness. 

Since its inception the Foundation has invested nearly 
$4,000,000 in Louisville industries. About $3,000,000 of 
this has gone into the plant acquisitions and plant 
expansions of 48 separate companies. The balance 
represents special] financing of varying nature. We have 
taken losses of $209,000. Our original capital is intact and 


BANKING 


Read the Story of the Dollar 
Mark told within. :: 


we have accumulated $106,000 of surplus and reserve. 
No dividends have been paid. 

The relationships we have tried to establish have been 
those of sympathy and helpfulness, almost partnerships, 
and not those of an impersonal creditor collecting on the 
dot and blowing up when the scheduled payment is not 
made. Indeed a 10-year loan may stretch into 20, with 
alternating periods of ups and downs. We have one 
account that dates back to 1921. It is still alive and 
kicking, and doing a first rate war job. é 

The current outburst of sympathy and apprehension 
over small business and industry is thoroughly seasoned 
with over-statements and misconceptions. I sense in the 
wind some ardent schemes to set up a sort of business 
WPA, not to meet an emergency, but because the sun- 
shine sisters have suddenly discovered that there is 
another under-privileged group vaguely described as 
“the small business man.” Let us take a look at this 
“small business” picture. 

Just who is and who isn’t a small manufacturer has 
never been clearly defined. To the man with 10 em- 
ployees the shop with 50 looks pretty big. The company 
with 20,000 is inclined to look upon the employer of 
1,000 as small fry. In a typical year (1940), before the 
distortions of the war boom, we had investments in 20 
Louisville industries. Their total net sales that year were 
$6,268,781. They employed 1,716 people. Averaging this 
out, we have net sales of $313,000 and employment 86. 
Perhaps this is Mr. Small Manufacturer about whom we 
hear and read so much. 


For its background, intangible and very real and full 


of meaning, the picture of small industry has the hopes 
and plans and aspirations of countless individuals—the 
potential founders and entrepreneurs of industry-yet-to- 
be-born. Some are marked for failure, many can achieve 
moderate success, some great success. They do not ask 
for guarantees. What they do ask is that hard work, 
ingenuity and sacrifice be allowed some meat to thrive 
upon and some chance for legitimate reward. And they 
ask this, not as a gesture to weakness or lack of size, but 
as a recognition of their capacity to contribute im- 
portantly to the national economy. 

By the same token I do not believe the more capable 
managements of existing small industries are looking for 
preferential treatment or special favor. Certainly they 
do not want to be frozen at a level. In their sounder 
thinking these men recognize that a general condition 
favorable to big business is also favorable to small busi- 
ness and vice versa. Except as we bow to popular prej- 
udice we cannot disassociate the two. 

Until recent years the creation and subsequent growth 
of a business followed pretty much a pattern. One or two 
men had an idea and an urge to strike out. If they were 
honest and capable and experienced, they had no great 
trouble in interesting a few others to go along with them 
in a modest way. Almost everyone liked to take a small 
flier now and then. If they were untried and inexperi- 
enced, the way was not so simple and there were loud 
outcries against tight bankers and timid capital. We 
seem yet to learn that a successful enterprise is but the 
reflection of the man or men behind it. 

Some of these beginnings took place a hundred years 
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ago and some five years ago. The sound ones—sound in 
mgnagement—prospered, expanded. The indifferent 
ones—indifferent in management—limped, stagnated, 
often folded up. But good, bad and indifferent, all owed 
their existence and their hope in the future to a single, 
powerful incentive—profit. Management wanted profit 
and was willing to go all out. Capital wanted profit and 
was willing to take the risk. 

When our law makers see fit to restore to the American 
people their opportunity to profit proportionately from 
venture, the financial problems of most new industry and 
most existing industry will be well down the road to 
solution. This is not a wail against war taxes or the 
limitation of war profits. It is a protest against pernicious 
theories that crept through our national thinking into 
our taxing system long before the war. It is a flat state- 
ment that venture capital, from which all new enterprise 
and growth must spring, has for some years been booed 
off our stage. And men, eager to put forth extraordinary 
effort for commensurate reward, shake their heads and 
say “What’s the use?” Enthusiasm for the game is gone 
when the umpire enters the play and announces “ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” 


I ax thinking in terms of capital gains tax, of indirect 
limitations on personal income, of double taxation of 
corporate profits, of heavy estate taxes that render 
individual or family ownership dubious and uncertain, 
of the now dead and discredited undistributed profits tax 
and of its curious cousin, the surplus accumulation tax, 
and of the shackling philosophy that underlies them all. 
I am positively not thinking in terms of huge aggrega- 
tions of wealth or of industrial bigwigs. I am thinking 
first of all, of incentive. I am applying that incentive to 
plain Joe Doakes who has dreams of net sales totaling 
$313,000, of 86 employees—and who has the capacity to 
put his ideas into effect. I am thinking of his investor 
friend who would like to back Joe up with $10,000 
because he knows him and has confidence in him and 
because, that confidence justified, he stands to profit 
along with Joe. I am thinking of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation which would like to get in behind such a 
picture with some long-term capital. I am hoping that 
the answer will be, not a Federal Bank of This or a 
Federal Bank of That, but an American Bank of In- 
centive whose boundless resources will be at the un- 
limited disposal of all who have the gumption to use 
them rightly and justly. 


Three separate advances for a total of $170,000 went into this 
plant, which is now producing airplane parts. Loans were 
fully liquidated 
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DOLLAR- 
POUND ... 


Leon Fraser, former 
head of the Bank for 
International Settle- 
ments and now presi- 
dent of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New 
York, in an informal 
pose. Mr. Fraser has 
offered a post-war cur- 
rency stabilization plan 
which is outlined on 
this page 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


Here are two approaches to the inevitable post-war prob- 
lem of currency stabilization. On this page the case for the 
so-called “key nation” plan—a dollar sterling standard 
based on gold—is outlined in the words of LEON FRASER. 
MR. FRASER’s remarks are taken from an address. 

On the opposite page is an outline of the “‘ Keynes Plan” 
for an International Clearing Union based on an inter- 
national bank-money, bancor: 


to stabilize currencies have been offered. I am 
skeptical of both in their present form and under 
immediate post-war conditions because they are over- 
grandiose and over-simple at the same time. An interna- 


[ two plans for a global international institution 


tional bank we should have, but it should develop out of 
the facts of present world finance and trade rather than 
out of an abstract blueprint. It must not cloak the truth 
that in the sphere of international trade and money the 
two predominant nations now are the United States and 
Great Britain. They are the key commercial nations, 
whose policies will make or break any currency stability. 

Several national currencies are also connected by 
tradition and trade with the pound or the dollar. The 
first effective step toward an international money lies in 
an Anglo-Saxon financial understanding and not in some 
universal approach, which glosses over the fact that the 
prerequisite to international stability is internal stabil- 
ity. Unless sterling and the dollar reflect sound condi- 
tions at home, including therein the amount of the 
external debits or credits, they cannot be sound abroad; 
nor can there be any other trustworthy international 
money because so much depends upon a strong dollar 
and a strong pound. 

Certain conditions exist in Great Britain today that 
militate against the pound. I refer to the large volume of 
external financial obligations created by our ally in this 
joint war. After the conflict Great Britain will constitute 
the world’s financial problem No. 1. In our own interest, 
as the principal creditor, we should help restore Great 
Britain to a position of balance in her international 
accounts. 

Today the dollar, reanchored to gold, is the strongest 
currency on earth. It can serve as the regulator of in- 
ternational money. But the sun never sets upon the 
economic influence and the far-flung use of sterling. As 


The Quest for 


the international money of tomorrow I propose a dollar- 
sterling standard to which the nations shall be invited 
to repair. In the first instance, Russia and China should 
be asked to join. The basis behind such a dollar-sterling 
standard would continue to be gold. The exchange rates 
between the two moneys would be mutually fixed by the 
respective governments and then protected against tem- 
porary derangements during the post-armistice transi- 
tion period by the exchange of controls and by the use 
of our ample gold stock until Great Britain is more 
nearly in equilibrium. . 


Wirs a view to reconstructing international money, 
we should enter into a stabilization agreement with 
Great Britain, open to the adherence of other countries, 
which would include: 

(a) A credit to Great Britain in the form of a call on 
gold in the amount of, say, $5 billion, on the understand- 
ing that neither nation would engage in competitive ex- 
change depreciation and that the dollar-sterling exchange 
rate would be fixed by mutual agreement. . . . surplus 
gold. 

(b) Formal cancellation of the remaining unpaid 
balance of the British war debts of World War I. 

(c) Provision for a moratorium for a period of five 
years of any post-war lend-lease repayments involving 
transfers out of Great Britain, any repayments there- 
after to be limited to the return to the creditor of the 
same commodity as was shipped. 

(d) An understanding that both countries would 
eschew economic domination and would pursue interna- 
tional economic policies designed to promote stability of 
currencies in other nations. This means that we must 
act like a creditor nation, encouraging imports of goods 
and exports of capital. 

(e) An agreement to reorganize the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements on a wider basis in a different situs, 
and to use it as a center of international monetary con- 
sultation and planning, as a common agency for the 
joint action of treasuries and central banks in simplify- 
ing international clearings, and for dealing with the 
various monetary problems of the nations as they arise, 
including the granting, against proper commitments, of 
temporary stabilization credits to smaller nations. We 
should build on the experienced machinery that we have 
instead of creating elaborate new machinery. But it is 
necessary to dispel the illusion that any international 
instrument can work miracles or bring about stable 
currencies in an economically archaic world. 

This proposed Anglo-Saxon agreement would be but 
the nucleus of a wider pact which many associated na- 
tions would join forthwith and others as rapidly as may 
be. It is a fertile beginning and not the ultimate-goal. 
This program may seem modest, yet, coupled with the 
other necessary measures of relief and rehabilitation in 
the war-torn countries, and for reopening the channels 
of international investment and commerce, this realistic 
approach represents the best entry on the road toward 
the reconstruction of a real international money. 
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Stability 


HE so-called Keynes Plan proposes to establish a 
([eurency union, called International Clearing Union, 

based on international bank-money called bancor, 
fixed in terms, (but not unalterably), in terms of gold 
and accepted as gold’s equivalent by the British Com- 
monwealth, the United States and other Union members 
for settling international balances. The central banks 
of all member states (and also of non-members) would 
keep accounts with the Union tbrough which they could 
settle their exchange balances with each other at par 
value in terms of bancor. 

“The idea underlying such a Union is simple,” says 
the Keynes report, ‘namely, to generalize the essential 
principle of banking as it is exhibited within any closed 
system. This principle is the necessary equality of 
credits and debits.” 


Tue provisions of the plan are: : 

1. All the United Nations will be invited to become 
charter members of the Union; other states may be 
invited later. 

2. The Union’s Governing Board shall be appointed 
by the member state governments. 

3. The member states will agree on the initial values 
of their own currencies in terms of the international 
bank-money, bancor. Values cannot be changed without 
the Board’s permission. 

4. Bancor’s value in terms of gold shall be fixed by the 
Board. Members shall not acquire gold at higher prices, 
but no other restrictions would be placed on their gold 
transactions. 

5. Each member state shall have a quota determining 
“the measure of its responsibility in the management of 
the Union and of its right to enjoy the credit facilities 
provided by the Union.” Initial quotas might be based 
on the nation’s foreign trade volume. 

6. International balances will be settled in full by 
bancor transfers on the Union’s books. 

7. Small charges may be made by the Union for 
carrying bancor balances, whether they are debit or 
credit. 

8. A member state may not increase its debit balance 
by more than a quarter of its quota within a year with- 
out the Board’s permission. If its debit balance has ex- 
ceeded a quarter of its quota on the average of at least 
two years, it shall be entitled to reduce the value of its 
currency in terms of bancor provided that the reduction 
shall not exceed 5 per cent without consent of the Board. 
The Board may require deposit of suitable collateral 
against a debit balance that reaches half a member 
state’s quota. Certain measures may be applied by the 
Board as a condition of allowing a state to increase its 
debit balance to more than half its quota. These meas- 
ures are: a stated reduction of the value of the member’s 
currency ; control of “outward capital transactions if not 
already in force’”’; and surrender of a suitable part of its 
gold or other liquid reserve to reduce the debit of the 
member. 

9. A member whose credit balance has exceeded half 
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BANCOR ... 


John Maynard Keynes, 
British economist, pho- 
tographed during a 
visit to this country. 
Lord Keynes’ name is 
generally given to the 
plan that is based on 
bancor 


of its quota on the average of at least a year shall discuss 
with the Board (retaining the ultimate decision in its 
own hands) “what measures would be appropriate to 
restore the equilibrium of its international balances,’ 
including: Measures for expanding domestic credit and 
demand; appreciation of the state’s local currency in 
terms of bancor, or, alternatively, “the encouragement 
of an increase in money rates of earnings”’; “the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other discouragements against im- 
ports,” and “international development loans.” 

10. A state shall be entitled to get a credit balance in 
terms of bancor by paying in gold to the Union, but 
cannot demand gold against a bancor balance. 

11. Monetary reserves of a member state shall not be 
held in another country except with the approval of 
that country’s monetary authorities. 

12. The Governing Board shall be named by the 
member state governments. Those with large quotas will 
appoint a member individually, and those with smaller 
quotas appointing in convenient political or geographi- 
cal groups. The vote shall be proportionate to the 
quotas. 

13. The Board can reduce quotas of members propor- 
tionately, and can restore them toward the original level 
in the interest of correcting a potential deficiency of 
world purchasing power. 

14. The Board shall be entitled to request and receive 
statistical or other information from each member state 
of the Union. 

15. The Board’s executive offices shall be in New 
York and London. The Board will meet alternately in 
London and Washington. 

16. Members may withdraw from the Union on a 
year’s notice, subject to their making satisfactory ar- 
rangements to discharge any debit balance. Withdrawal 
of a member can also be required. 

17. Central banks of non-member states would be 
allowed to keep credit clearing accounts with the 
organization. 

18. The Governing Board shall make an annual re- 
port and convene an annual meeting of the Clearing 
Union. 

The British Government has stated that it was not 
committed to the principles or details of the plan, which 
was offered as a basis for discussion and criticism. 
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A Bank’s Plan 


JOHN KINNEMAN, JR. 


Mr. KINNEMAN is vice-president of the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


sharing plan for the benefit of officers and em- 
ployees, or rather, employees and officers, for under 
our plan employees always come first. 

Since we were one of the first banks in the country, 
if not the first, to institute such a plan, the editor of 
BANKING has asked us to report on its operations for 
the information of other bankers, some of whom may 
be considering a similar program. 

Our employee relations policy is built around the 
partnership principle, which means that employees and 
officers constantly strive together to advance the in- 


[a years ago our bank put into effect a profit 


THIS 1S ONE FOR RiPLey! 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT, WE 
GET OUR CUT BEFORE THE 
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terests of the bank. And it follows that in such a part- 
nership profits should be divided if good results are 
achieved. Any institution, particularly a bank, is 
largely what the employees make it. Both individually 
and collectively, they can help develop the bank in 
numerous ways, and it was our intention to reward 
them for their efforts. 

Although we had previously established a schedule 
of commissions allowed to employees for obtaining new 
business, we felt that some wider incentive program 
was required to reward all employees and officers for 
attentive service to customers, for effecting operating 
economies, for unusual administrative work and other 
services that result in additional bank earnings. 

Adoption of the profit sharing plan by our board of 
directors was announced at the annual employees meet- 
ing in January 1942, at which time the plan’s provi- 
sions were read and explained in detail. Questions were 
asked from the floor and answered at length until every 
phase of the program was fully understood. Printed 
copies of the plan were distributed to the entire per- 
sonnel, 

Since our plan was already functioning, it was not 
necessary at a later date to make an adjustment of 
salaries to meet the rising cost of living as it affected our 
employees, for the profit sharing plan gave our em- 


ployees greater compensation under a permanent ar- 
rangement than most banks provided in their tem- 
porary schedule. 

Federal restrictions on compensation increases were 
a factor which we did not have to face two years ago. 
But since then, the tightening control necessitated by 
the war has resulted in regulations banning salary re- 
adjustments. However, we understand that banks 
which are considering some form of profit sharing may 
proceed in the knowledge that the War Labor Board 
looks with favor upon such plans which are fair and 
equitable. 

In order that the reader may be able to fit our profit 
sharing plan into the general picture of the bank’s size, 
he should know that Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany has total resources of approximately $200,000,000, 
and capital surplus and undivided profits of $17,500,000. 
Our annual dividend payments are $480,000. 

Briefly, our plan provides for distribution of 40 per 
cent of the bank’s earnings over $600,000 and up to 
$800,000 a year, to employees whose base salaries are 
$250 a month or less. Higher salaried employees and 
officers do not participate until earnings exceed $900,- 
000, and in this respect our program is quite different 
from other profit sharing plans which give priority to 
officers and high bracket executives. 

The favorable public reaction to our program was re- 
flected in the many newspaper editorials, not only in the 
local press, but in newspapers throughout the country. 
One of the nation’s foremost columnists, whose writings 
are read daily by many millions, commented that our 
plan of giving profit sharing priority to lower bracket 
employees was a tremendous forward sfep, and should 
be emulated by other banks and industries. 


YEAH, IT'S A SIMPLE 
PLAN—1F YOU KNOW 
ALL ABOUT CALCULUS 
AND LOGARITHMS! 


1 DON'T CARE. HOW 
THEY FIGURE IT, 
JUST SO | GET 


Our plan has proved to be an investment as sound as 
any bond the bank ever purchased. It has paid us divi- 
dends in employee loyalty and public goodwill. The 
plan is good employee relations, but it is even better 
public relations. 

The plan replaced a year-end bonus which we con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Platform 


AST month we discussed two types of introduction for 

| ¥ a speech: (1) opening with a humorous story that 

is clearly related to the subject or to the situation 

under which the speaker is addressing an audience; (2) 

announcing the subject directly in the first sentence or 
paragraph. 

But there are many other equally effective ways of 
introducing a speech. For example, one may give an un- 
usual illustration or a personal comment decidedly per- 
tinent to the subject. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, began an address on “ Edu- 
cation and the War” as follows: 

“On December 31 I completed 20 years in univer- 
sity administration. This reflection causes me some 
pangs. Lord Northington said in 1765, when the gout 
caught up with him, ‘If I had known that these legs of 
mine were to carry a lord chancellor, I would have taken 
better care of them when I was a lad.’ If I had known 
that this head of mine was to be used by a university 
president, I would have tried to get some education 
when I was at Yale. One of my predecessors often talked 
about education as a substitute for experience. I have 
substituted experience for education. Still, 20 years is 20 
years. . . . The greatest of Greek sages used to say that 
the opinions of the aged deserved respectful attention. 
They might not know very much; but, after all, they 
had been through a lot.” 

Sometimes it is possible to open an address with com- 
ments that excite attention, arouse curiosity, or are 
particularly informative. A Wisconsin speaker who ex- 


When you listen to a modern swing band, you have to 
admit it is at least one means of keeping a noisy mob 
under control. 


Black and blue seem to be the only colors you can feel. 


There may be, as a professor has said, over 10,000 
useless words in the dictionary, but a good many will 
come in handy in framing the political platforms this 
year. 


Someone has commented that there is no single word 
which expresses what the peoples of the world want from 
the United States. Well, how about “more.” 


Do you suppose that Americans in 1960 will be look- 
ing back and calling these the good old days? 


After the war private enterprise will get back on its 
feet if the Government will get off its neck. 
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pected to discuss the great importance of thrift and 
economy in the United States if we are to finance the 
present war soundly, began as follows: “Last month the 
Federal Government spent $7,200,000,000 or $240,000,- 
000 a day for war. The amount spent daily was equal to 
twice the capital, surplus, undivided profits and reserves 
of all the banks in the state of Wisconsin. Every eight 
days we spent an amount equal to the entire resources of 
all the banks in Wisconsin. In the entire 15 years ending 
June 30, 1938, including the years of great depression 
losses, all the national banks of this country had total 
net losses of approximately $2,400,000,000. And yet last 
month alone, the Federal Government spent that much 
every 10 days.” And so that strong, factual introduction 
built an impressive background for the speaker’s address 
on the need for thrift. 

Occasionally a speaker may use a chart, table map, or 
some other form of exhibit. A speaker who talks to a 
relatively small group, perhaps at a luncheon of 50 or 60 
persons, may open his discussion with a reference to 
some unusually important fact shown by a large chart or 
series of charts. He may continue to use this graphic 
method of giving his entire speech. M. W. Ellis, Super- 
intendent of Banking of Iowa, has used this type of 
presentation effectively at group meetings to show Iowa 
bankers specifically how they might increase their earn- 
ings. By carefully prepared charts he illustrated exactly 
what procedure banks might follow to build income. 

Next month we shall conclude the subject of preparing 
introductions for a speech. Now for some epigrams. 


Tolerance is the patience shown by a wise man when 
he listens to an ignoramus. Tolerance is also the virtue 
of being sympathetic to something you don’t care much 
about anyway. 


Spring is only a few weeks away. Well, it can’t be as 
slushy or as bad as the poetry it inspires. 


The world probably should be made to understand 
now that we may not be able always to support her 
financially in the style to which we have recently accus- 
tomed her. 


A dentist says it takes over 50 pounds’ pressure to 
chew a steak. What we want to know is where he buys 
those tender cuts now. 


The modern American is a fellow who can answer the 
$64 question on a radio program, but can’t tell you the 
name of his CongresSman. 
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Service Charges on Savings Accounts 


J. R. DUNKERLEY 


Mr. DUNKERLEY ts secretary of the Savings Division, 
American Bankers Association. 


ow yields on loans and investments have been 

¥ primarily blamed for the constant lowering of the 

interest rates paid on savings accounts. Cost 
studies made by the Savings Division reveal another 
factor which has played a part of greater importance 
than has been generally recognized, namely, over- 
activity, especially in the smaller accounts. 

From the very inception of the mutual savings bank 
movement the small saver has been the favored cus- 
tomer. These mutual institutions, and to only a slightly 

_less degree the savings departments of commercial 
banks, have recognized the importance of inculcating 
thrift by encouraging the youthful saver and the person 
of small means. It has been recognized also that “ mighty 
oaks from acorns grow” and so any reflection on the 
small account has always met with instant con- 
demnation. 

Even at this date there is no desire on the part of 
enthusiastic savings bankers to discourage the small 
saver. But in studying the costs of operation and looking 
to a means of rewarding the true savers it has been 
discovered that a very large proportion of the small 
accounts in both mutual savings banks and savings 
departments are not savings accounts and never will 
be. When commercial banks weeded out their un- 
profitable accounts through service charges, many of 
these small “in-and-out” accounts found their way 
into the savings bank. 


Is many institutions nearly half of the accounts are 
under $50. Their activity in these accounts is respon- 
sible for 30 to 55 per cent of the cost of operating the 
savings department and yet it represents in most banks 
less than 1 per cent of the savings liability. 

It is fairly easy to determine by analysis of the in- 
dividual accounts whether they are savings accounts or 
merely small commercial accounts which do not pay 
their way but are maintained at the expense of the 
other depositors who must therefore accept a lower rate 
of interest on their savings. 

The Savings Division has never favored service 
charges on savings accounts except as a last resort. 
Many banks have been able to reduce this overactivity 
simply by explaining to the owners of such accounts 
that it is not a proper function of the bank to authorize 
frequent withdrawals on savings accounts. Other banks 
have determined the number of free withdrawals that 
will be permitted during an interest period, and then 
impose a sufficiently high charge on extra withdrawals 
so that the overactivity will be definitely discouraged. 

The “activity charge” is a failure if it produces any 
volume of revenue without reducing the activity. This 
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distinguishes the activity charge from the service charge 
which is imposed for the purposes of increasing revenues. 
Whether the imposition of service charges on savings 
accounts will prove beneficial to the savings business 
will depend on whether these earnings are shared with 
the true savers. In the case of the mutual savings bank 
the true saver would definitely benefit inasmuch as it 
is a non-profit institution. 

As evidenced by the many inquiries received by the 
Savings Division there is a growing interest in the 
question of service charges now being levied. A recent 
nationwide survey discloses that service charges on 
savings accounts in commercial banks are already in 
effect or are being contemplated in most states. 

ARKANSAS: The Little Rock banks are apparently 
the only ones in the state making charges of any kind. 
A charge of 50 cents is made when a savings account is 
closed within six months from the date of opening. De- 
positors sacrifice interest on their accounts if more than 
three withdrawals are made in a month. 

CatrrorniA: The California Bankers Association 
recommends a charge of 25 cents for each withdrawal in 
excess of six during any semi-annual period. 

Cotorapo: Fifty-six out of 140 banks in Colorado are 
making charges for extra withdrawals. If a customer 
makes more than four withdrawals per month, he is 
asked to transfer his account to the commercial de- 
partment. Of the 56 banks, 19 make a flat charge of $1 
a month when more than four withdrawals are made. 
The remainder charge 10 cents for each withdrawal 
over four in any one month. 

Kansas: Banks in Kansas charge 25 cents for each 
withdrawal on a savings account in excess of six with- 
drawals for any six-month period. A charge of 50 
cents is made on accounts closed within 90 days. 

MassacuvuseEtts: In Massachusetts 23 banks report 
service charges and 168 report none. The following 
breakdown of the Massachusetts charges reveals the 
lack of uniformity: 


2 banks—$1 for each withdrawal in excess of five during a 30- 
day period if balance is less than $300 

1 bank—25 cents for each withdrawal over five in a six-month 
period 

2 banks—25 cents for each withdrawal over six in a six-month 
period 

1 bank—15 cents for each withdrawal over three per month 

2 banks—15 cents for each withdrawal over four in a six-month 
period 

1 bank—15 cents for each withdrawal over one per month 

1 bank—15 cents for each withdrawal over six in a six-month 
period 

1 bank—15 cents for each withdrawal over two per month 

1 bank—10 cents for each withdrawal exceeding two during a 
six-month period on accounts of $200 or less 

3 banks—10 cents for each withdrawal over one per month 

2 banks—10 cents for each withdrawal over two per month 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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| Building for the Future 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


a few minutes to read this post-view of BANKING’s 
recent Home Planning Roundtable. 

The conference took place in New York among a 
group of bankers, producers of building materials and 
equipment, and a few other kindred spirits who believe 
that the well-known Doe Family is going to want a new 
house after the war—and get it. 

BANKING’S purpose was to provide an opportunity 
for exploring such subjects as: What sort of building 
will this post-war house be? What new factors in mort- 
gage lending must be reckoned with? What’s the con- 
sumer credit outlook in connection with equipping 
_ these homes? What merchandising ideas and practices 
are being worked out by lenders who have an eye on 
post-war business? What are the opportunities for con- 
structive bank leadership in educating home planners 
to build wisely? 

In short, the aim was to survey as minutely as pos- 
sible a banking function which, far from growing old, 
now seems to offer even greater possibilities for service, 
goodwill and good business. 

After the one-day meeting several of the participants 
told BANKING they thought the discussion might well 
be made available to a wider audience. We agreed, and 


I YOU’RE interested in post-war building, you’ll take 


so take the liberty of presenting this summary of what 
was said in the hope that our readers will find helpful 
guidance in their own thinking about post-war building. 


14 Points 


BEFORE starting the resume let’s take an airplane 
view of the whole discussion and jot down a dozen or so 
outstanding points made by the men taking part. For 
instance: 

(1) Construction of new housing will be on a substan- 
tial scale after the war; some estimates say a million 
new homes will be built annualfy for several years as 
soon as construction can be resumed. 

(2) Although real changes and improvements in 
houses are probable, there’ll be no “miracle homes,” 
no “dream houses.” 

(3) Little reason exists for believing that a substantial 
amount of consumer credit will be used immediately 
after the war. Cash buyers—of whom there will be 
many—will have the preference, at least until full pro- 
duction is resumed. 

(4) The banks can do an outstanding job nationally 
by helping people plan their spending toward non- 
inflationary, constructive ends. 


Bankinc’s Home Planning Roundtable. (The camera didn’t catch everybody) 
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(5) The chances are that building costs will rise; rent 
restrictions probably will remain for a time. 

(6) The volume of mortgage money will continue to 
increase. 

(7) War housing will be a problem in many com- 
munities. 

(8) Blighted areas and slum clearance, coupled with 
land values and high taxes, offer another problem, par- 
ticularly in the large cities. 

(9) Equipment will account for a larger percentage of 
a home’s selling price. 

(10) Bank-sponsored clubs for prospective home buy- 
ers are an excellent means of promoting thrift, educating 
owners, building goodwill. The idea has attracted 
nationwide attention. 

(11) Approximately 1 to 3 per cent of post-war build- 
ing may be pre-fabricated in the first five years of post- 
war activity, but this proportion may greatly increase 
in the following five-year period. 

(12) The future will see mass production of parts, not 
of houses. 

(13) The possibility of establishing a second-hand 
market for homes, in the lower brackets, should be ex- 
plored. This could be set up on the lines of the used-car 
market. 

(14) The inroads of government into private credit 
and capital must stop. 

What follows is a resume of points made by the vari- 
ous speakers. 


The Demand for Housing 


SEVERAL speakers pointed out that there will be a 
substantial amount of housing construction after the 
war, especially in areas where the usual additions and 
replacements have of necessity been postponed during 
the restricted period. Extensive plans are already under 
way for developments that will start when the war ends 
or when the WPB releases materials. Some of these 
plans are being made by FHA. 

The Government will lean rather heavily on housing 
as a source of employment. To what extent this will 
mean government direction or control is uncertain, but 
it is evident that Washington, regardless of which party 
is in power, will see to it that returning workers get 
jobs. The construction industry, in building homes, will 
be a source of substantial employment. It is to be hoped 
that the impetus behind that program will be largely 
provided by private enterprise. 

The question of what is to be done with the publicly- 
built war housing is a problem of some magnitude. In 
many war industry centers, it is reported, much of this 
housing is already vacant; some has never been occu- 
pied. Much of it is poorly built and, unless disposed of, 
will become eyesores in the communities. 

Legislation before Congress provides that an agency 
be set up in war production centers—an agency repre- 
senting the local government—which will work with 
the National Housing Agency in determining what 
should be done with these dwellings so that they will 
not compete with privately constructed housing, either 
already present or to be built. 

One bank, which has made a careful survey of a so- 
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At the conference table 


called blighted area in its city, has concluded that be- 
cause of excessive assessments on the land the cost of 
building a development to accommodate small income 
families would be prohibitive. If the city were to grant 
a limitation of taxes to the amount now being collected 
on the land and buildings at present on the site, the 
rentals needed to cover a fair return would, neverthe- 
less, have to be higher than are paid in the neighbor- 
hood now. If construction costs could be brought down, 
plans of this sort would be facilitated. 


New Factors in Mortgage Lending 


AN important change in the mortgage lending picture 
during the past years, it was brought out at the Round- 
table, has been the constantly increasing volume of 
mortgage funds available. But the mortgages themselves 
are not available; in fact, the tendency has been to de- 
crease the volume of outstanding indebtedness. One 
bank, for example, has a mortgage portfolio in which 
the ordinary run-off is about $90,000 monthly, but be- 
cause of the war boom in that community repayments 
of principal are amounting to around $250,000 monthly 
and the bank can’t keep its funds invested. Deposits 
are also increasing rapidly. That is typical of all lending 
institutions. 

Lenders face the uncertainty of trends in building 
costs, although the chances are that prices, at least in 
the nearer future, are going higher, particularly in the 
costs of building labor. Bankers will then face the prob- 
lem of whether the cost levels reached justify lending 
on that basis. 

Still further uncertainty is caused by the artificial 
restrictions placed on today’s real estate market; prob- 
ably they won’t be removed immediately after the war. 
The only way to judge the market is to follow it. It’s 
unpredictable very far in advance. With the restric- 
tions now operating it’s especially necessary to keep an 
eye on what’s happening. 

The chances of removing rent restrictions rapidly 
aren’t very good. Even if they were, it would still be 
necessary to study the market closely so as to formulate 
an intelligent mortgage policy. 

There has been a change in the basic mortgage con- 
cept since 1930. It is now this: Mortgage credit, like 
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any other credit, is an advance of funds that are to be 
repaid in accordance with the contract. With this 
change has come an expansion of the loan value ratio, 
and the 60 per cent of value standard has been lifted 
to about 80 per cent without insurance in some states, 
to 90 per cent with insurance. 

Mortgage terms have been extended. Whereas loans 
up to 15 years were once thought liberal, lenders now 
commonly make advances of 20 and 25 years. Amortiza- 
tion has become the universal practice. But it is not a 
panacea. 

Certain limitations are reached when the law of di- 
minishing return sets in. A loan can be made for 20 or 
25 years, but how much further? How much can the 
loan ratio value be extended—until you are no longer 
extending mortgage credit but funds for the equity? 
Where is that point? Some distinction must be made 
between borrowed funds and equity funds. The cur- 
rent tendency is to extend the former to cover a major 
part of the equity. 

A flexible amortization schedule offers great possi- 
bilities, and the tailor-made loan, adjusted to meet the 
circumstances of individual cases, is coming. 

Undoubtedly the period of amortization is a compro- 
mise between a series of declining values (land, build- 
ing, equipment). One of the big mistakes of the 20’s 
was the assumption that land has a permanent value; 
as a rule the higher the value of a site, the more likely 
it will decline rather than increase in value. 


Tomorrow's House 


THERE has been an exaggerated notion of what the 
new building materials can do, of their varieties, and of 
the speedy- miracles they will work. To be realistic, a 
bit of debunking may be in order. 

Progress in developing new materials and building 
equipment has been continuous for many years; pro- 
ducers have been on their toes. We can look for some 
real changes in heating, lighting and finishing, but there 
won’t be much on the market that’s radically new im- 
mediately after the war. And the progress being made 
won’t revolutionize things quickly or reduce spectacu- 
larly the value of existing properties. 

A study of new equipment and materials that have 
become popular in the last 20 years shows that almost 
without exception they find their way into the house 
via the commercial building—the barber shop, res- 
taurant, department store, office building. These are 
the places that first used air conditioning, plywood, 
plate glass. They seem to have been a proving ground. 
Until we see a change in this trend we may assume that 
the adoption of radically new materials in homes will 
be slow. Bankers feel more kindly toward the conven- 
tional thing. 

The good materials that are coming will be contribu- 
tions to evolutionary progress. Some will make possible 
cheaper houses, better values—and they must find their 
places in a highly competitive market which has many 
excellent products. If they’re good, they’ll survive. 

Many wartime substitutes have been makeshifts 
and can’t compete with those they temporarily re- 
placed. However, some war products will be used after 
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the war—probably those in the field of prefabricated 
sub-assemblies rather than specific new materials. 

Basically, a house is a shelter. The principal things 
that make it good or bad are the space relationships— 
whether they’re adequate and well organized. A well- 
designed house is a good house, and it won’t be aban- 
doned as out of date just because some plastic material 
is available for covering the interior wall. If the old 
house is a poor house in structure, design, etc., it’s 
already out of date. 

Obviously, however, housing is following some definite 
trends, and over the past decade there has been an in- 
creasing interest in equipping homes beyond the bare 
requirements of shelter and in including in the mortgage 
major pieces of equipment that are essential to the 
American way of life. 

The FHA now recommends that some of this equip- 
ment in kitchen and laundry, for instance—whether 
fixed or moveable—be covered in mortgages. That brings 
up some problems. People close to the housing business 
feel that the percentage of the total selling price that 
will be represented by the equipment, including heating, 
plumbing, etc., will increase substantially over the next 
decade. It is now in the neighborhood of 24 per cent on 
a national average and, varying with different price 
classifications of housing, it will probably have to creep 
up to 30 or 35 per cent—even higher—because equip- 
ment is what people live with. 

Utilities and manufacturers of electrical equipment 
face a particularly serious bottleneck in that America’s 
homes are wired for about a 1925 to 1929 appliance 
load. Probably not 5 per cent of the homes can efficiently 
take the 1942 load. With the increased use of appli- 
ances and electrical devices, something must be done 
and the manufacturers are taking steps to do it. 


This is one of the ads in a post-war home building series 
prepared for banks by the Advertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association 


O YOU want to know how you 
D can actually plan the financing 
of your post-war home now? War 
Bonds are a big part of the answer, 
and if you are buying them you 
may have your future home partly 
paid for already! Ask or write for 
our folder describing the Bond-way 
to home ownership. 


| 
| 
| 
building a new home! 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me FREE copy of the folder 
Meme. . 
Address. 
| 
| 


, you can start buying your 
post-war home NOW. War Bonds 
are part of the answer. If you are 
buying them, you have a good start. 
Ask for our home-planning folder. 


Pleese send me © FREE copy of the telder 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW + 


Another of the new home-planning ads 


Mass Production 


AN earlier prediction that prefabricating mass pro- 
ducers would do about 10 per cent of the total vol- 
ume of housing business in the first five years after 
the war apparently should be revised to 1 to 3 per 
cent. However, the second five-year period may see 
a great increase in the amount of mass-produced hous- 
ing as large manufacturers become interested in its 
possibilities. 

Undoubtedly machinery will be developed for making 
large parts for houses even wall sections up to 20 feet 
long, with a consequent reduction in labor costs. How- 
ever, this probably won’t hurt labor—rather, labor 
will be aided if housing costs can be brought down to 
reach the vast untouched market. Houses will have to 
be available down to $1,500 to reach the very low in- 
come groups, and there’s nobody who knows how to do 
that job on a sound financial basis. But it’s a market 
worth working toward. 

Prefabrication has not cut costs appreciably; in 
many instances the costs have been higher. However, 
the ratios between materials and labor are changing 
and some producers are approaching a basis where ma- 
terials are 70 per cent and labor 30 per cent. 

With proper research, it is possible to build better 
houses, and mass production should help to bring that 
result. 

There’s a big merchandising job to be done. A survey 
made by one prefabricator showed that 30 per cent of 
the people questioned had the cash for the entire house; 
23 per cent had the down payment on normal FHA 
terms. Seventy-three per cent wanted homes priced 
between $3,500 and $7,500; only 11 per cent was inter- 
ested in the range under $3,000. Fifty-two per cent of 
the people were currently renting. The largest demand 
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is for two and three-bedroom houses. Thirty-six per 
cent of the people queried own their land. 

Mass producing must be done locally; you can’t 
make sizable home sections in one location and ship 
throughout the country. Decentralization also will 
permit the use of local labor. 


Provisions must be set up for mass purchase of ma- 
terial. Organizations controling 40,000 to 60,000 houses 
annually, on a national scale, must do mass buying. 
The lower priced house cannot stand all the ordinary 
distribution costs. The problem can best be tackled by 
buying as a manufacturer, not as a builder. 

Prefabricators have learned that a contractor can’t 
take materials as they come from the factories, drop 
them on the site and do an efficient job. The house of 
the future will continue to be an assembled job, a mass 
production of parts and not of houses. Large-scale pur- 
chasing, mass manufacture, lowering of per unit cost of 
design, improved performance by the contractor, and 
the confidence of the banker in the tested prefabri- 
cated part will help to bring down costs. 

If a million houses a year is the need, many of them 
will be built by relatively few operators. Big operators 
and developments must be utilized. They must have 
good banking connections and financing; and they 
won’t continue to build with a crippling tax level. 

If we put up a million houses a year, at least 65 per 
cent will be made for rental in the first instance. 

It has been suggested that the FHA incorporate in 
its regulations a provision that, after seven years a 
house and its community have been maintained, sub- 
ject to FHA inspection, the mortgage automatically 
be rewritten for another 25 years, but at the lower level. 

On that basis, today’s $4,500 mortgage would in 
seven years be a $3,500 mortgage, extended for 25 
years, which would put on the market a second-hand 
house that would be sold for $3,850, or it would permit 
the operator who was renting for $58 to cut to $38.50. 
At the end of the succeeding seven years, the mortgage 
would be 20 years, the next 15, etc. 


Create a step-down value so that rents can come 
down and the market can have a constant and recurring 
quantity of second-hand houses in established com- 
munities. That is the only way to get second-hand 
housing which can be sold to people of small means. 

The second-hand car market creates the market for 
new cars. The market for new homes can be created in 
the same way; also, it will create a consciousness of 
value in a house which incorporates depreciation. 

Men who built $10,000 houses 20 years ago think 
they are still worth $10,000; so does the tax assessor. 
But if we can establish a bluebook of value that permits 
a step-down in sales price and rents, we will at the 
same time create a public consciousness that houses 
depreciate. 

If we can continue that program, even then through 
the guarantees which will probably continue and through 
the market for second-hand homes for low income 
groups, we have a program that will do more than any 
other to meet the issue of public and subsidized housing. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Two Savings Meetings 
Are Planned for March: 


New York, Cincinnati 
to Have Conferences | 


Fred F. Lawrence, president 
of the A.B.A. Savings Division, 
announces that two one-day 
savings conferences are sched- 
uled for March—one at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New | 
York on March 23 and the 
other at the Gibson Hotel in 
Cincinnati on March 29. 

Mr. Lawrence, President 
A. L. M. Wiggins, and Execu- 
tive Manager Harold Stonier 
will speak at the morning ses- | 
sion at the Cincinnati meeting 
and Deputy Manager Ernest 
M. Fisher will lead a panel dis- | 
cussion on savings policy at | 
the afternoon session. Other 
members of the panel will be 
William A. Reckman, presi- 
dent, Western Bank and Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, and 
Merle E. Robertson, presi- 
dent, Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company, Louis- 
ville. 

Bankers in Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Indiana 
have been invited to partici- 
pate in the Cincinnati con- 
ference. Charles H. Deppe, | 
vice-president, Fifth-Third Un- 
ion Trust Company, is chair- 
man of the Arrangements 
Committee. 

Bankers in the north east- | 
ern states are being invited to 
participate in the New York | 
savings conference. Although 
the program is incomplete at | 
press time, indications are that 
it will follow the same general 
pattern as the Cincinnati 
meeting, 


| 


Plan to Spread JIT 


A.B.A. Convention in Chicago, Sept. 24—27 


The second wartime conference (70th annual meet- 
ing) of the American Bankers Association will be held 
in Chicago on September 24-27. 

The Chicago Clearing House Association invitation 
to the A.B.A. to hold its second wartime meeting in 
Chicago was issued through J. R. Leavell, president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, and was unanimously accepted by the 
Association’s Administrative Committee. 

Speakers and other details of the program will be 


The American Institute of 
Banking Executive Council, 
meeting in Memphis, planned 
intensified efforts to spread the 
Job Instructor Training pro- 
gram so that the benefits will 
teach the less populous’ 'com- 
munities. 
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announced at a later date. 


Home Builders’ Savings 
Featured in Ad Series 


r . | 
Three new series of special | 


purpose advertisements have 


been offered by the A.B.A. | 


Advertising Department 
the membership. 
The first, prepared at the re- 


to 


quest of the American Red | 
included four adver- | 


Cross, 
tisements for use by banks in 
connection with the ARC 
March campaign for funds. 
The second series, prepared 
in cooperation with the U. S. 


Secret Service, is accompanied | 


by a folder entitled ‘‘ Warning” 
and ties in with the Secret 
Service’s campaign to safe- 
guard recipients of government 
allotment and other checks. 

A systematic War Bond pur- 
chase and the regular deposit 


of funds in savings accounts | 
| for post-war home building is 


outlined in a series of six news- 
paper advertisements and a 
12-page folder entitled “A 
Plan for Financing Your Post- 
War Home.”’ 


Administrative Group 
Meets in New York to 
Hear of A.B. A. Work 


The Administrative Com- | 


mittee of the American Bank- 
ers Association, meeting 
New York last month, heard 


reports on the progress of nu- | 


merous A.B.A. activities. 

These included: 
combat government competi- 
tion in agricultural credit; 
post-war problems, particu- 


larly credit matters concerned | 


with termination of war con- 
tracts and reconversion of 
plant facilities; consumer 
credit prospects and other 


problems in the field of the | 


Credit Policy Commission. 


Ration banking, Treasury | 


financing, taxation, manpower, 
mortgage finance, member- 
ship, and many small bank 
problems were also discussed 
by the Committee. The meet- 
ing lasted two days. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, Associa- 
tion president, presided. 


in | 


2 States Get 100% 
Membership Rank as 
A.B.A. Roster Grows 


10 States Now on List; 
76 Members in January 


Colorado and North Dakota 
were added to the 100 per cent 
A.B.A. bank membership ranks 
during January, with credit 
for this accomplishment going 
largely to Vice-presidents A. F. 
Cruse, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., and R. A. H. Brandt, 
Minot, N. D.; and Regional 
Vice-presidents W. J. Breiden- 
thal, Kansas City, Kan., and 
Herman C. Matzke, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Mr. Breidenthal shared top 


efforts to | 


membership honors for the 
country during the month of 
| January with State Vice-presi- 
dent W. Laird Dean, of To- 
peka, Kan., in the elimination 
of 12 non-members from their 
Kansas list. 

In Indiana Vice-president 
Oscar F. Frenzel, of Indianap- 
| olis, and Executive Council- 
man A. J. Wedeking, of Dale, 
| continued to make progress by 
signing up 10 additional banks. 

Vice-president Richard F. 
Trefz, of Beatrice, Nebr., and 
Regional Vice-president J. O. 
Peck, of Columbia, Nebr., 
added 10 members from their 
state during the month. 
| With the addition of 76 

members during January, the 
total obtained since September 
| 1 reached 588. 


Three Big Producers of A.B.A. Memberships 


Regional Vice-president 
J. O. Peck, Columbus, Neb. 


Regional Vice-president 
H. C. Matzke, Duluth, Minn. 


State Vice-president 
Max Stieg, Wisconsin 
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Trust Committee to 
Study Court Accounting 


A Committee on Intermedi- 
ate Court Accounting has been 
named in the A.B.A. Trust 
Division. Richard G, Stockton, 
vice-president and senior trust 
officer of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is chairman. 

Other members are: William 
M. Baker, assistant trust offi- 
cer, Summit (N. J.) Trust Co.; 
Walter E. Bruns, vice-president 
and trust officer, Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A., San Fran- 
cisco; Richard S. Douglas, as- 
sistant counsel, The Cleveland 
Trust Co.; Francis A. Ohleyer, 
senior trust officer, Fletcher 
Trust Co., Indianapolis; Paul 
C. Wagner, vice-president, Fi- 


delity-Philadelphia Trust Co., | 


Philadelphia. 

This committee will study 
information on intermediate 
court accounting practices by 
trust institutions in the states. 


Airplane Financing Manual 


The A. B. A. Subcommittee 
on Consumer Credit is prepar- 


ing a manualon airplane financ- | 


ing for the post-war period. 


Bank Insurance Digest 


The first printing of the In- 
surance and Protective Com- 
mittee’s “‘ Digest of Bank In- 
surance” has been exhausted 
and the second printing, al- 
ready in process, includes the 
third revision of the Digest. 


American Ba 


Reward Offered for Forger’s Capture; 


"Mr. X” Gets $109,000 in One City 


The apprehension of check 
forger William Hagen Harkins 
in San Francisco a few weeks 
ago was one of the most impor- 
tant bank criminal catches in 
recent years, said James E. 
Baum, secretary of the A. B. A. 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee. 

“This catch has caused the 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee and the Burns Agency,” 
Mr. Baum added, “‘ to redouble 
their efforts to corral another 
notorious forger, Mr. X, whose 
real identity is unknown.” 

During the past 11 years, 
Mr. X has exacted a toll of 


Loan Legislation 
Discussed With Baruch 


At the invitation of Bernard 
M. Baruch, a group of A.B.A. 
leaders met with Mr. Baruch 
and his assistants, to discuss 
pending legislation covering all 
the phases of contract termina- 
tion. 

An important provision of 
| the bill relieves procurement 
| officers of the various agencies 
| of personal liability in connec- 
| tion with settlement of ter- 
mination loans. The provision 
giving the most difficulty is 
that having to do with sub- 
contractors. (For additional 
facts on this topic see ““Wash- 
ington,’’ pages 40-41.) 


nkers Association 


CONVENTIONS 
Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 
Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 


more than $109,000 in untaxed 
income from his victims in one 
eastern city. The procedure he 
most often uses is to open a 
new account during the first 
three weeks of the month in the 
name of a reputable business 
man, whose handwriting is 


simulated, and whose correct | § 


address, banking and other | 
connections are given for ref- | 
erence. 

A sizable reward for the cap- 
ture of Mr. X is offered by the 
National Surety Corporation, | 
the United States Guarantee | 
Company, New York, and an- 
other interested party. 


A.B.A. Subcommittee 
Plans a Tax Clinic | 


The Subcommittee on State 
Taxation of the Committee on 
State Legislation is laying plans 
for a tax clinic to be held in 
Chicago on April 16 to give 
members of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council, which meets at 
the Stevens Hotel in the Windy 


Paton Named to Group 
of Bar Association 


A.B.A. Assistant Genera] 
Counsel Thomas B. Paton has 
been appointed to the Commit. 
tee on Banking of the Section 
of Corporation, Banking and 
Mercantile Law of the Ameri. 
can Bar Association. 


T. B. Paton 


W. Leslie Miller of Detroit is 
chairman of the committee. 
Others serving with Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Paton include: Charles 
B. Dunn, vice-president and 
general counsel, Federal Re 
serve Bank of Chicago; Robert 


City April 16-19, an oppor- 
tunity to present their 
tax problems. 

G. O. Thorpe of Chippewa 
Falls, Wisc., is chairman of the 
Committee on State Legisla- 
tion and John B. Crowell of 
Douglas, Ariz., is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on State 
Taxation. 


May 
May 


18-19 


18-20 Colorado, Denver 


A. B. Cook, Boston; William 
B. Cudlip (attorney for Michi- 
gan Bankers Association), De- 
troit; Allison E. Stuart, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Albert C. Agnew, 
general counsel, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco; 
J. Kemp Bartlett, Jr., Balti- 
more; John R. Nicholson and 
John W. Kearns. 


1944 

Mar. 23 New York Savings Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 

Mar. 29 Cincinnati Savings Conference, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati 

Apr. 16-19 Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 

June 6-8 American Institute of Banking Wartime Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 

June 18- Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 

July 1 New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Sept. 24-27 Second War Service Meeting, Chicago 
State Associations 

Apr. 11-12 Florida, George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville 

Apr. 28-29 New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

May 4-5 Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

May 9-10 Tennessee, Nashville 

May 10 South Carolina, Hotel Columbia, Columbia 

May 11-13 New Jersey, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City 

May 15-17 Missouri, Kansas City 

May 16-17 Mississippi 

May 16-18 Texas, Dallas 

May 17 Kansas Bankers Clinic, Topeka 


Kansas, Topeka 


May 19 
22-24 
24-25 
24-25 
24-26 
25-26 
28-30 
June 2 
8-9 
12 
13-14 
15-16 
23-25 
24 

. 34 
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May 
Sept. 


24 
28-29 


New Hampshire, Manchester (Tentative) 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh 
Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Maryland, Baltimore (Tentative) 
Oregon, Benson Hotel, Portland 
Washington, Spokane (Tentative) 
Wisconsin, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 
North Dakota, Fargo 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
Michigan, Hotel Statler, Detroit 

Maine, Poland Spring 

Utah, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

Iowa, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire, 
joint meeting with New Hampshire Bankers Associ- 
ation, Manchester (Tentative) 

New Jersey Savings Banks Association, Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark 

Savings Banks Association of New York, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo 
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Ntate Association Activities 


Safe Keeping 


NSWERING numerous inquiries regarding War Bond 
A safekeeping procedure from member banks which 
have exhausted safe deposit facilities, the M1s- 
SOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION recently distributed copies 
of a system that has worked successfully in several 
banks. 

The system consists of a letter-size tabbed file folder, 
with safekeeping account regulations printed on the 
face to be signed by the account holder. In brief, this 
agreement releases the bank from all responsibility of 
loss, misplacement or destruction of bonds deposited 
(which eliminates insurance); it specifies that deposits 
and withdrawals may be made during regular banking 
hours; that fees may be deducted from the account 
holder’s checking balance; and that in the event of 
death the bonds will be delivered to the person designated 
as owner by the Treasury Department regulations at 
the time in effect. 

The system also uses a special War Bond deposit slip, 
a master record sheet for bank files, and a ledger card 
which serves as the depositor’s passbook. This carries a 
copy of the regulations signed by the depositor. The 
schedule of charges is $1 to open the account, and $2 per 
year in advance to cover the first 10 bonds; thereafter 


10 cents per year or fractional part for each additional 
bond. 


Quiz 


A program of quiz meetings is being fostered by the 
Public Relations Committee of the MassACHUSETTS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION for the personnel of member 
banks. To date three sets of 25 questions each have been 
propounded, each set concerning a particular subject. 
Each bank is requested to file a record with the asso- 
ciation office on the results of each test. The questions 
are of the “yes or no, true or false” type. 


Accident Drive 


Members of the OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION par- 
ticipated in a statewide drive recently to reduce 
the loss to Ohio’s farms through rural accidents. A 
recent study of accidents reported by Vocational Agri- 
cultural students indicates 13,737 accidents resulting in 
275 deaths, 69 permanent injuries, 187,153 days’ lost 
time and a total economic loss of $7,118,459 annually. 


Service Charges 


The bank management commissions of the SouTH 
DAKOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION and MINNESOTA BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION have issued recommended sched- 
ules for service charges. The Minnesota schedule, 
according to the bulletin, is based on a study of rates 
charged. by more than 700 institutions over the country. 
Both schedules are offered in the interest of uniformity 
of rates and simplified procedures. Both are predicated 
on the fact that most banks have two main functions: 
lending and service which should receive compensation 
in order to improve. 
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Announcement 


THE Kentucky BANKERS ASSOCIATION has announced 
the appointment of R. J. Theobald as acting secretary 
to succeed Stuart C. Harlowe who had been serving in 
the absence of Lieutenant Ralph Fontaine. 


Campaign 


THe Savincs Banks Association of NEw YORK 
STATE will continue its statewide cooperative adver- 
tising program through 1944. A new idea which has 
appealed greatly to the banks and which should do much 
to insure the continuing success of the campaign is that 
of forming, in the various communities, local adver- 
tising committees which, through constant contact with 
the state committee on public information and public 
relations counsel, will advise on policies. 


Meet the State Secretaries 


Mississippi's 


Buford Yerger 


The man appointed by the Mississippi Bankers 
Association to succeed the late George B. Power, who 
had held the secretary’s post for the past quarter cen- 
tury, is Mr. Power’s long associate and friend, BuFORD 
YERGER. Mr. YERGER was installed in the association’s 
executive offices on January 1. 

Mr. YERGER received his initia] business, secretarial 
and executive training under Mr. Power as his assistant 
while administrator of the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and Civil Works Administration, and later as 
clerk of the House of Representatives of Mississippi. 
When Mr. Power retired from the House clerkship, Mr. 
YERGER succeeded him, and later assumed the additional 
duties as secretary of the State Budget Commission. 

He also served a short time as executive director of 
the Mississippi Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. He resigned his post as clerk of the House two 
years ago to become associated with the general offices 
of Mississippi Power & Light Company at Jackson. 

During the past several years, Mr. YERGER has 
attended association conventions, assisting Mr. Power, 
and has attained a wide acquaintance with bankers and 
knowledge of their problems. 

The new secretary is 34 years old. 
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REGULATION Q 


HILE attracting little attention outside of bank- 
\\/ ing circles, the question of absorption of ex- 
change as affected by Federal Reserve Board 
Regulation Q has been absorbing the time of top bank- 
ing officials in Washington and of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. Although the issue has been 
hanging fire since the banking legislation of 1933 and 
1935 prohibited the payment of interest on demand de- 
posits, it was brought to a head by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s opinion published in the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin of September 1943. This opinion dealt with a spe- 
cific case which had been brought to the Board’s atten- 
tion by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Some hearings on the general subject were held by the 
House committee in December, but reached no conclu- 
sion. However, they revealed a sharp difference of 
opinion as to exchange absorption on the part of the 
FDIC and the Federal Reserve Board. New hearings 
were started late in January, following introduction by 
committee member Congressman Paul Brown of Geor- 
gia of a bill which would give specific legal sanction to 
the practice of absorption of exchange as it existed prior 
to the Board’s above mentioned September opinion and 
the banking statutes on which it was based. The Brown 
bill was reported out of committee on February 10. 

The pros and cons of Regulation Q fill several hundred 
pages of printed hearings, and it would be hopeless to 
try to do justice to them in the brief space here avail- 
able. The Federal Reserve Board maintains that it has 
no choice but to interpret as “illegal payment of interest 
on demand deposits” any exchange absorption which is 
counterbalanced by certain funds required to be left on 
deposit by the correspondent bank. Opponents of this 
view, supported by the FDIC, regard the Board’s Sep- 
tember interpretation as very belated and uncalled 
for, and as constituting an indirect and compulsory 
means of spreading the par collection system, to the 
detriment of the dual system of banking and to the 
benefit of branch banking. The opponents also claim 
that Regulation Q is covertly desired by large banks 
which, the opponents say, have been forced to absorb 
exchange for correspondent banks as a matter of meet- 
ing competition. 

Absorption of exchange for correspondent banks, the 
hearings disclose, is a matter of interest largely to banks 
in the southern and certain north central states. This 
writer was impressed with the southern flavor of the 
hearings. To support the bill of Congressman Brown of 
Georgia a number of southern bankers testified. Chief 
defenders of Regulation Q at the hearings were Reserve 
Board Governor Ronald Ransom of Georgia and the 
Board’s general attorney, J. P. Dreibelbis, of Georgia. 
During the hearings Mr. Dreibelbis traced the par 
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clearance controversy to its point of origin, the 1917 
amendment introduced by Senator Hardwick, also of 
Georgia. 

The legal status of the charging of exchange is not af- 
fected by Regulation Q or by the Brown bill, which re- 
late only to the absorption of exchange. Member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System, however, may not 
charge exchange on any of their depositors’ checks pre- 
sented to such banks by their Federal Reserve bank for 
payment. As a matter of fact, this embraces the great 
bulk of such banks’ checks. In addition to the 6,738 
member banks, there were, on December 31, on the par 
list 4,223 non-member banks, or a total of 11,501. This 
leaves only 2,529 banks which charge exchange. These 
are mostly very small banks. Banks in the habit of ab- 
sorbing exchange are somewhat larger institutions. 

It should be noted that the Board of Governors re- 
gards exchange absorption as the illegal payment of 
interest only in cases where the amount of the charges 
so absorbed for a correspondent bank is related to a 
scale of deposits which the correspondent is required to 
keep with it. If exchange is absorbed for all and sundry, 
without any minimum required deposit, the Board has 
no objection. 

During the hearings the point was made that the 
financial advantages which a bank gains by having a 
correspondent absorb exchange on checks being col- 
lected for it on consideration of a deposit balance, could 
be obtained by investing such deposit funds in Treasury 
bills and certificates. Congressman Brown, however, 
objects that the banks already hold enough government 
paper. 

Congressman Henry O. Talle of Iowa expressed the 
opinion that, in effect, banks receive interest on demand 
deposits when they invest in short-term Treasury se- 
curities which the Federal Reserve System stands ready 
to convert into cash on demand, but he could not get 
the Reserve Board attorney to agree with him that this 
is an interest payment. 


CHANGES IN BANK CAPITAL 


INSOFAR as statistics of national banks are typical, 
last year marked a further increase in the capital of the 
nation’s banks. Notwithstanding the fact that 750 na- 
tional banks retired or converted nearly $17,000,000 of 
preferred stock and nine national banks reduced their 
common stock by $824,000, there was a net increase of 
about $31,500,000 in the capital of national banks. 
Thus, gross increases in capital in 1943 totaled about 
$49,260,000. 

Statutory increases of common stock by sale or as a 
result of consolidations were effected by 60 national 
banks and totaled about $7,000,000. Similar increases 
of common stock by stock dividends exceeded $32,200,- 
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000, affecting 67 banks. Increases of common stock by 
stock dividends or conversion of preferred stock were 
effected under articles of association by 369 national 
banks, totaling $6,700,000. Two banks sold preferred 
stock to raise $340,000. In short, the preponderant part 
of national bank capital increases last year was effected 
through stock dividends. 


RECONVERSION POLICY 


Major initial steps toward formulating national 
policy on the readjustment of industry from war to 
peace operation were taken in the Senate with the pub- 
lication of a report by Senator George’s post-war com- 
mittee on cancellation of war contracts, disposition and 
sale of surplus property, and industrial demobilization 
and reconversion (Senate Report 539, Part 2). This 
was followed by the announcement of a bill on contract 
termination prepared by the Murray subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

The above mentioned report recommends establish- 
ment of a central Office of Demobilization empowered 
to deal with contract cancellation, plant reconversion, 
disposal of surplus property, and such other units as 
may be necessary. There would be a congressional com- 
mittee to confer with the director of the demobilization 
office, which would be supreme in all matters relating to 
industrial reconversion to peace, except that, so long as 
hostilities continue, it should be subordinate to the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization. The OD would inventory all 
government war plants and surplus property and lay 
plans for their disposition. It would be directed to pre- 
scribe a uniform cancellation clause for each type of 
contract. 

The Senate report recommends in part as follows: 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS 


“SucH a vast amount of the capital of so many man- 
ufacturing concerns will be tied up in inventories and in 
claims against the Government that it is absolutely 
essential that payment be made without any delay 
whatsoever. Unless congressional direction is given that 
will result in the Government dealing with contractors 
just as two ordinary business concerns would deal with 
each other, the traditional and entirely proper feeling 
that the Government’s funds are sacred will result in 
delays that cannot be tolerated. . . . The committee 
recommends the immediate payment of the contract 
price for all finished goods on hand; the immediate pay- 
ment of 100 per cent of the direct cost of all inventories 
of raw materials and partially processed goods in the 
hands of the contractor, and as large a percentage, up 
to 90 per cent, of all other items in the claim as the con- 
tracting agency feels will afford the Government reason- 
able protection. . . . 

“The procuring agencies should also be authorized to 
make direct termination loans to contractors and sub- 
contractors and to make guaranties of loans by public 
and private financing institutions, similar to the present 
V-loans. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation should be author- 
ized to make loans where necessary to keep plants in 
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AFTER A LONG SEARCH FINDS INSTRUCTION 
PEN DISAPPEARS AMONG THE 
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operation, but where the need may not arise directly 
out of the termination of a contract. 

“The Office of Demobilization should be authorized 
to direct the procuring agencies to make mandatory 
advance or partial payments or loans or guaranties of 
loans, to such classes of contractors and subcontractors, 
upon such terms and conditions and upon such evidence, 
including the mere certificate of the contractor, as the 
Office of Demobilization deems appropriate. . . .” 


THE SETTLEMENT OF CANCELED CONTRACTS 


“SOME means must be found to speed up the settle- 
ment of canceled contracts. . . . 

“It is believed that, wherever feasible, the filing of 
over-all claims by contractors and subcontractors and 
the settlement with both on an over-all company basis 
would greatly speed the process. The use of the over-all 
company claim probably would result in not more than 
10 per cent as many claims being filed as would be filed 
under the present method. Its use would enable con- 
tractors to lump inventories and indirect costs applica- 
ble to government, business and avoid the necessity of 
undertaking to break those items down and allocate 
them to individual contracts. . . .” 


INVENTORIES 


“THE present cancellation clauses authorize the 
contracting officer to require the contractor to sell his 
inventories and likewise authorize the retention of the 
inventories by the contractor at an agreed price. Inven- 
tories in the hands of manufacturers will constitute 
such a very large percentage of the total of surplus 
goods that a planned disposal of surpluses by the Office 
of Demobilization would be impossible, without includ- 
ing the inventories in the hands of manufacturers al- 
locable to canceled contracts. . . .” 
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WEIMAN LESTER 


1. Meeting of A.B.A. Administrative Committee at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


People You KNOW — Adninistrative Committee. . Savings Conference . . Special Activities 


@ The Administrative Committee of the A.B.A. met in New 
York last month to review and supplement the Association’s 
program. Members attending meeting, with some other A.B.A. 
committee representatives and executive staff members in 
picture No. 1, above, l. to r. Messrs. Needham (back to camera), 
Addison, Colby, Theis, Ayres, Boston, Edwards, Hanes, 
Rooney, Hill, Stonier, Wiggins, Burgess, Waller, Pack, Dom- 
inick, Smith, Lawrence, Leavell, Peterson, and Houston. 


€ e , Absent from meeting: W. L. Hemingway . . . @ Cincinnati 


© , oe ; ‘e! bankers met to lay plans for a savings conference in that city 


on March 29—1. to r., seated, in picture No. 2. Messrs. Dupois, 
Dunkerley (A.B.A.), Deppe and Gutting; standing, Messrs. 
Galloway, Hill, Muething, VanLahr, Reckman, and Partl. . . 
. @ Advisory Committee on Special Activities met in New 
York early last month, Those attending included—members: 

Robert M. Hanes, Orval W. Adams, Winthrop W. Aldrich, 

Leonard P. Ayres, W. Randolph Burgess, Broderick Haskell 

(substituting for J. Luther Cleveland), Robert V. Fleming, 

Fred I. Kent, Hugh H. McGee, Tom K. Smith, Charles F. 

Spencer, Jr.; guests: Julian B. Baird, H. Donald Campbell, 

Elwyn Evans, William S. Gray, Jr., W. L. Hemingway, Clar- 

ence E. Hunter, K. J. McDonald, H. B. McDowell, J. H. 

P --o~p We. Riddle, George B. Roberts, A. C. Simmonds, Jr., John Snyder; 

~ staff: Messrs. Bachelor, Bertram, Cadman, French, Gibson, 
=>] Gra. Hill, Kuhns, Stonier. Picture No. 3 shows some of the group in 


informal discussion 
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2. Cincinnati Savings Conference Arrangements Committee 


3. Meeting of Advisory Committee on Special Activities, also at Waldorf-Astoria 
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WEIMAN & LESTER 


1. Group of trust men attending the Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New York City 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the American Bankers Association... . . 


@ Upward of 1,300 trust men attended the Trust Division’s 
25th Mid-Winter Trust Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York last month, setting an attendance record. 
Some of the delegates at the conference are shown in picture 
No. 1, above, as they listened to a panel discussion on “New 
Business and Estate Planning” . . . @ In picture No. 2 are 
shown some of the honored guests and speakers at the New 
York Clearing House Association luncheon at the close of the 
trust conference—l. to r., A.B.A. vice-president W. Randolph 
Burgess, Leon Fraser, chairman, Clearinghouse Committee of 
the New York Clearing House Association, Captain Maurice 
M. Witherspoon, Chaplain, United States Navy, Trust Divi- 
sion President Henry A. Theis, A.B.A. President A. L. M. 
Wiggins, and Joseph Wells Henderson, president, American 
Bar Association, Philadelphia . . . @ Employees’ trusts, now 
engaging the attention of many trust men, were discussed at 
the fourth session by a panel, shown in picture No. 3, composed 
of: James W. Allison, leader, Carlysle A. Bethel, C. Preston 
Dawson, Denis Brandon Maduro, and Fred P. McKenzie . . . 
@ Many informal discussions took place between sessions, 
enabling trust men to compare notes and get acquainted. In 
picture No. 4, below, Dr. William A. Irwin, Evans Woollen, 
Jr., H. M. Bardt, and Henry A. Theis are talking things over 


WEIMAN @ LESTER 


2. At the New York Clearing House Association luncheon 


3. A panel discussion on Employees’ Trusts 


4. An informal gathering between sessions 
WEIMAN & LESTER - 
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1. Executive councilmen and national officers of A.I.B. at mid-winter meeting in Memphis 


Executive Council . . Boston Forum . . Membership . . Bank Women 


2. One of a series of Boston Chapter’s forum panels 


3. An A.B.A. membership clinic in Lexington, Kentucky 


@ The educational program of the American Institute of 
Banking was reviewed at the mid-winter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council in Memphis, Tennessee. Plans were made to 
extend the Job Instructor Training program to banks in the 
smaller communities and post-war developments in the In- 
stitute’s program were explored. In picture No. 1, |. to r., seated, 
Messrs. Kilman, Geyer, Kryzsko, Wiggins, Way, Lloyd, 
Simms, and Werner; standing, Messrs. Irwin, Scott, Sanderson, 
Colby, Hauser, Greenwood, Stevenson, Powell and Larson 
. . » @ Boston Chapter forum panel discussed “Wartime and 
Post-War Personnel Problems.” Panel members, in picture No. 
2, l. to r., Messrs. George W. Shepherd, Arthur W. Deibert, 
William M. Cahill, Wilbur F. Lawson, moderator,‘ Joseph T. 
Donovan, and Sheldon F. Goldthwait . . . @One of several 
membership clinics held within the last few weeks met in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and is shown in picture No. 3, l. to r., Leonard 
C. Smith, Elwood G. Lewis, Olin C. Peeler, H. A. Stilz, J. R. 
Dunkerley, John C. Nichols, Edward S. Dabney, Fred G. 
Stilz, and W. H. Courtney . . . @ “What About the Ameri- 
can Post-War Economic Scene?” was Dr. William A. Irwin’s 
topic at the Association of Chicago Bank Women dinner 
meeting. Shown in picture No. 4, l. tor., Dr. Irwin, Mrs. Ethel- 
dard Taylor, association president and director, women’s 
relations, Chicago Title & Trust Company, and Chester R: 
Davis, vice-president, Chicago Title & Trust Company 


1. The Association of Chicago Bank Women holds a meeting 
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The RACCs 1944 Program 


REPORT on the restricted lending activities of the 
A Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation in 1944 
has been made to the secretaries of the state 
bankers associations by A. G. Brown, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association, in charge of the 
Agricultural Credit Department. After summarizing 
recent events in connection with the RACC, including 
the A.B.A. protest, Mr. Brown quoted Dr. C. W. War- 
burton, deputy governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, as saying that “mew loans will be made by the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation this year only 
in areas that are designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
on recommendation of the War Food Administration, that 
there is need for RACC loans in order to obtain the desired 
agricultural production in a specific region.” 
Among the changes in operating procedure set up to 
govern this year’s lending, Mr. Brown said, the follow- 
ing are significant: 


(1) Each application for a loan must be accompanied by 
a certificate signed by a bank and by a production 
credit association that they are ‘“‘unable to grant a 
loan sufficient to meet the applicant’s needs at this 
time.” 

Interest rate on loans is raised to 514 per cent with 
an additional 1% per cent service charge. 

No limited liability loans (commonly called “non- 
recourse loans” or “‘F-2 advances’’) have been 
authorized in any region designated for RACC 
loans up to this date. We have been promised that 
they will be recommended only as a last resort. 
In the liquidation of unpaid balances of F-1 loans 
made last year, the borrowers “will be urged to 
refinance with other lenders wherever possible.” 
However, further loans may be made where neces- 
sary to liquidate 1943 obligations. 


Areas Designated for RACC Loans in 1944 


Five areas have so far been designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the recommendation of the War 
Food Administration for the making of full liability 
RACC loans: 


California—“to finance the production of crops that 
otherwise would not be produced.” 
Colorado—“ to finance the production of crops and live- 
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stock that otherwise would not be produced.” (Cur- 
rent instructions, however, do not provide for financ- 
ing of livestock other than for production of milk, eggs, 
and turkeys.) 

Delaware and certain Maryland and Virginia counties— 
“to finance the production of tomatoes, snap beans, 
lima beans, and peas, all for processing; Irish potatoes; 
sweet potatoes; soybeans for beans; and such other 
crops as may be designated from time to time. . . 
that otherwise would not be produced.” 

Florida, southern counties—to finance the production of 
cabbage, Irish potatoes, snap beans, and tomatoes 
“that otherwise would not be produced.” 

Oklahoma, in specified “drought counties” —to finance 
the production of crops and livestock “that otherwise 
would not be produced.” 


Copies of documents authorizing additional opera- 
tions are available to the A.B.A. as they are issued. 


States Where RACC Loans Found To 
Be Not Needed” 


The state agricultural war boards of the following 
states have reported to the War Food Administration 
“that they see no need at this time for RACC loans in 
1944”: 

Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, 
West Virginia. 

“We urge the secretaries in these states to keep a 
close watch for attempts to arouse pressure for a reversal 
of the stated position of their state agricultural war 
boards,” Mr. Brown said. 


Country Bank Manuals 


Companion manuals—* A Program for Country Banks, 
1944” and “The Home Front”—recently were sent to 
country banks and agricultural leaders by the A.B.A. The 
first presents basic facts on food and suggestions on how to 
help farmers produce for war purposes. The second, based 
on a survey of banker-farmer opinion, offers a practical 
merchandising program. 
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The Country Bank Director 


CHARLES M. HARGER 


Mr. HARGER continues his informal discussion— 
begun in January—of country banks and their boards. 
He is a director of the Abilene (Kansas) National Bank. 


a man reacts in one of two ways: he swells with 

pride and considers that the selection is due to 
his outstanding ability and position; or he is conscious 
that he has taken on a serious obligation. Probably 
most men are affected in the latter manner. 

Especially does the new director realize his responsi- 
bility when a notary public swears him to “diligently 
and honestly administer the affairs of the association 
and will not knowingly permit to be violated any of the 
provisions of this title.” If he is wise, he will read up on 
the duties of directors and on their position in relation 
to the Government. One thing is impressed upon him— 
that the position is one of importance and not a sinecure. 

The country bank’s board is in constant touch—or 
should be—with the progress of the institution. The 
director is familiar with practically all the borrowers 
and with the reaction of the public to the bank’s prac- 
tices. He should have his ear to the ground to hear any 
criticism of or opposition to the manner in which the 
officers or employees are meeting the public, and he 
should feel free to discuss such matters with the active 
officers. He is on the outside looking in and sometimes 
he can see happenings better than the man on the 
inside looking out. This means he can give the officers 
valuable information on loans and on the character of 
patrons of the bank. 


W:= elected to a directorship in a country bank 


Ir may be that he feels hesitant at offering sugges- 
tions, but as he extends his service he finds that he 
considers himself a part of the institution and uncon- 
sciously is thinking constantly of how best he can serve 
and assist it. When a director reaches this state of mind, 
he becomes of most value to the bank. It may be that 
he is interested in municipal or state government, or has 
an acquaintance with those who deposit public money. 
He sees in this an opportunity to get deposits for the 
bank. It may be that he is interested in a utility—a 
word may bring patronage to the bank. He makes the 
acquaintance of a new resident—he may recommend 
the bank and secure a valuable depositor. In scores of 
ways he can build up the institution—if he will give 
thought to the matter. 

Probably the tense moment comes when first in his 
experience as a director an examiner visits the bank. In 
the old days examiners were appointed mostly by 
politics. 

Today examinations are conducted by courteous 
experts, but their visits are a little disturbing for the 
new director. It is helpful, however, for the members of 
the board to meet with the examiner. They can thus 
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obtain a better understanding of banking policies and 
practices. 

Until the director has the feeling that his job, like 
that of the officers, is to influence the public in favor of 
his bank he is little more than a figurehead. Modern 
country banking is not as profitable as of old. The Gov- 
ernment has lending agencies competing for business 
with the local bank; yet the bank can meet practically 
all the conditions of the federal organizations if given a 
chance. Actually the banks get the larger part of the 
business, but frequently it is necessary to reduce the 
interest charge to obtain it. Here the director can do 
much to make friends and influence people. He is in 
touch with the borrowing clientele; if he will exert him- 
self in the bank’s behalf, he can add to its income. 

The most worthless director is he who takes the 
position as a private honor, seldom shows up at directors’ 
meetings, and generally slides along giving no particular 
service and throwing all the burden upon the officers 
and his fellows directors. The law demands that he do 
his full duty, but he ignores it. Then when a crisis 
comes he is uninformed of the conditions and wonders 
why he took the place at all. 

Also there is the over-officious director. I once served 
with one. He was a physician and he presumed upon his 
office to go back of the counter, study the depositors’ 
ledger, finding out the financial condition of his patients. 
It seemed to him a perfectly correct action and he was 
making a profitable thing of his behavior. After a dress- 
ing down by the president with a lecture on the rights 
of a director to inspect the confidential individual 
records to which only the active officers had access, he 
resigned. He held a directorship only for his own advan- 
tage and thought it a fine opportunity to collect his bills. 

Probably no law exists saying that directors may not 
inspect individual accounts, but the unwritten law for- 
bids it. If, in country banks, where directors often have 
business dealings with many patrons, such a practice 
would wreck the bank’s standing in the community. 


Once after a directors’ meeting the bank president 
handed each of us a typewritten slip reading: “ The 
result of a rubber stamp board is a one-man bank. 
The one-man bank may be a very safe institution and 
in fact it usually is, but it may just as well be the very 
worst kind of a bank for all the board knows about it. 
If you do not care enough for your position to ascer- 
tain the character of the trust you assume by becoming 
a bank director, you are unfit to be one.” 

That is a statement that each director can well take 
to heart. 
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Naturally, Bankers Know How 
to Make the Most of Recordak 
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ECORDAK began in a bank and, 
naturally, bankers recognize its ver- 
satility. In thousands of overworked, un- 
derstaffed, but efficiently managed banks, 
Recordak’s ability to take on extra jobs is 
now helping to lighten the load. 
Recordak single posts, of course ... 
and handles transit. . . but that’s just the 


“Let’s give Recordak 
this job” 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING RECORDAK 
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beginning. Recordak takes on at least a 
dozen jobs besides. 

If you are Recordak-equipped, and 
would like information on any of the 
uses listed below, write Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Single Posting Transit 
and also photographing: 


All “On Us” Checks 
Deposit Tickets 


Mortgages 

Tax Records 
Return Items Customer Service 
Statements Ration Banking 
Old Records for 


Notes Reduction of 


Trust Records 


Wills Storage Space 


(And every record a lasting, space-saving record 
always available for future reference.) 
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Bankers Aid Oregon's Young Farmers 


H. C. SEYMOUR 


The author is State Club Leader, Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


losest cooperation to the 4-H Club and the exten- 
sion program in the state from its inception. In fact 
several years before the Smith-Leever Act of 1914, cre- 
ating the Extension Service in the various states in con- 
nection with the land grant colleges, was passed by 
Congress, the Oregon Bankers Association, at the sug- 
gestion of the then State School Superintendent, L. R. 
Alderman, began working with the young people in the 
state. 

Superintendent Alderman asked that financial help 
be given to this project and asked the bankers in the 
state to cooperate. The bankers immediately agreed to 
do so and in 1909 appropriated sufficient money to pay 
the salary and expenses of a man to work from the office 
of the State School Superintendent, with county school 
superintendents, teachers and the schools generally in 
encouraging young people of the state to participate in 
various practical activities, such as agriculture, home 
economics and crops work and in the developing of 
work along these lines and then holding fairs in the 
various counties for these young people to make their 
exhibits. This was before the time of 4-H Club work, 
but was about the same type of work. 


Te Oregon Bankers Association has given the very 


Tae bankers’ association continued the appropriations 
for this purpose until 1911, when the Oregon legislature 
made appropriations to pay the expenses of the man 
doing this work. From that time the bankers have been 
cooperating with the 4-H Club program 100 per cent. 
They have offered to loan money to any 4-H Club boy 
or girl in the state who is a reliable 4-H Club member 
and has the approval of the extension agent in his par- 
ticular county. This money is loaned with the under- 
standing that it is to be used for the purchase of animals, 
or in some way connected with a 4-H Club project. For 
many years any 4-H Club boy or girl wishing to borrow 
money to carry a project could secure that money from 
his local banker. We have not found anyone who applied 
for a loan at a local bank that did not get it. Bankers 
report that these loans, together with the interest, are 
being paid in a very fine manner. 

Our bankers also offer scholarships to our local 4-H 
Club summer school. This school is held each year on the 
Oregon State campus and some 2,000 4-H Club members 
from all parts of the state are assembled for a two-week 
session. Scholarships pay board and room of club mem- 
bers while attending the two-week session. The banks 
put up other awards in their respective communities. 
For example, several of the banks have been holding a 
4-H Club corn show for many years. The young people 
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fo bankers took steps to maintain their lead 

in the nation for the excellence of their work for 
the advancement of agriculture at the mid-winter 
meeting of the Oregon Bankers Association’s A gri- 
culture Committee in Portland. 

An expanded agricultural program for 1944 was 
adopted, which includes sponsorship of a contest 
among county 4-H Club organizations to produce 
enough food during the year for Oregonians in the 
armed forces. 

A plan to take care of travel expenses of members 
of the Future Farmers’ executive committee in hold- 
ing a meeting in Portland was also approved by the 
organization. 

Both of these projects were additions to the general 
program of the association for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, which has won the American Bankers Associa- 
tion 1,000-point award for excellence during the 
past 14 years, thus placing the state at the head of 
the list. Oregonian bankers hope the expanded 1944 
program will win for them the A.B.A. award for a 
15th time. 

A feature of the luncheon meeting was the presen- 
tation of a trophy cup and $20 in cash to Hazel 
Buckingham of Corvallis, Oregon, who was se- 
lected as the outstanding 4-H Club girl for leadership 
and achievement. Edward Tanner, of Route 1, Hills- 
boro, was given a cash award for winning first place 
in the Future Farmers’ victory pig litter contest. 

L. E. Cable, assistant manager, Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N. A., Portland, is president; Mitchell Til- 
lotson, manager, First National Bank of Portland, 
Klamath Falls, is vice-president; Elwain H. Green- 
wood is secretary; and S. E. Gjerde, secretary, Port- 
land Trust & Savings Bank, is treasurer of the Ore- 
gon Bankers Association. Forrest Chambers, cashier, 
First National Bank, Monmouth, is chairman of the 
association’s Agricultural Committee. 

Pictures from the Portland meeting are shown on 
the next page. 


bring their corn to the banks and exhibit it, the banks 
providing the necessary awards. Some of the banks 
holding these shows, provide the best of seed for Club 
members who need it. 

In addition, many banks purchase national 4-H leader 
pins for leaders in their counties having satisfactory 4-H 
Club programs. 

Also as a statewide movement, bankers have been 
sponsoring for many years prizes and awards to be given 
at state fairs to the Senior 4-H Club members. These are 
the members who are 19 years of age or over and are not 
competing at the state fair with those up to 18, but are 
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Oregon Bankers Association officers, Agricultural Committee members, State College, Future Farmers and 4-H Club 
representatives at mid-winter Portland meeting 


making their exhibits separately. Their awards are paid 
for by the bankers association. 

The association also sponsors a farm accounting proj- 
ect. State awards are given by them for this. 

The association provides a beautiful trophy cup an- 
nually known as the Leadership Trophy Cup for the girl 
outstanding in leadership and achievement. The cup is 
presented at a luncheon. This has been a real incentive 
to club members throughout the state, because it is con- 
sidered a real honor to receive this distinction from the 
state bankers association. 

Then again many of our local banks are helping in 
many other ways in promoting the work in their county. 
Some banks are providing the expenses of their local 
leaders to attend a statewide leaders’ conference, gen- 
erally running about three days, where the leaders are 
given some special training. 

Other banks are providing a year’s subscription to the 


The bankers throughout Oregon are cooperating 
very closely with the farm programs in the different 
counties, working with the county agricultural agent 
and the Agricultural Council in following through the 
program that is outlined by the council of the Exten- 
sion Service. They are seeing that the farmers have the 
necessary financial support and carry the program 
through as planned and approved by the council. 


National 4-H Club News for leaders in their respective 
counties. This we think is one of the most educational 
pieces of work that the bankers have been doing, be- 
cause the National 4-H Club News enters the home of the 
local leader each month throughout the year, with the 
result that they keep in touch with the 4-H Club situa- 
tion throughout the United States. 

Our bankers serve on committees in charge of county 
fairs and also in charge of club work. Here again they 
are of much help in encouraging the 4-H Club program. 


Left to right, Ralph L. Morgan, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education; Pig Litter Contest Winner Tanner; 
Agricultural Committee Chairman Chambers; 4-H Clubber 
Buckingham; O.B.A. Executive Committee Chairman Joseph 
Rogers; and State 4-H Club Leader H. C. Seymour 
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Conservation Problem 


CLEVELAND CouNTY, Oklahoma, is a good case ex- 
ample of progress in soil conservation. Half of its 
350,000 acres was blackjack sandy soil, badly eroded. 
Loss of crop production and declining population 
prompted the residents of the area to survey their situ- 
ation. On comparative years acreage in wheat increased 
12 per cent, but yield dropped 14 per cent. Corn 
acreage declined 15 per cent, with a 32 per cent drop in 
yield per acre. Oat acreage increased 31 per cent, but 
yield dropped 25 per cent. Cotton, grain sorghums and 
alfalfa showed similar declines. 

Acting on this study the Norman Chamber of Com- 
merce inaugurated an education program some five 
years ago. Six terracing machines were purchased and 
considerable effort was made through the county 
agent’s office to encourage farmers to use the equip- 
ment. Each year a fund of $300 to $500 was spent by 
the chamber on this work. Special attention was given 
to 4-H Club boys and vocational agriculture work of the 
A & M college. 

Largely through the baleanis of members of the 
chamber a vocational! course was added to the local 
high school’s curriculum and a special building con- 
structed for their use. 

In September 1937, the bankers of Group V agreed to 
make soil conservation and terracing their principal 
effort for the year. Each bank was assessed to create a 
fund for educational purposes. A competent instructor 
was hired by the group to visit the more blighted areas 
and inaugurate soil conservation classes. Finding this 
work adequately covered by the chamber’s activities, 
the local banks later withdrew from the group fund to 
concentrate their entire efforts in getting local farmers 
to use the county owned terracing equipment. 

During the month of January last year 3,110 acres of 
cultivated land were terraced, 560 acres of open pasture 
land were contour listed, and since the beginning of the 
program in November 1937, approximately 7,500 acres 
have been terraced or contour listed. The Chamber of 
Commerce and Cleveland County bankers are fur- 
nishing experienced men to run the lines. Nine machines 
are operated constantly at a minimum cost of $10 to 
$14 a day. From 20 to 30 acres is a good day’s work. 

Most of the farmers were able to pay all or part of the 
terracing expense from the soil building allowance of 
the Agricultural Conservation Program. 


Contour Farming 


CHEROKEE County, Iowa, is just about ready for a 
soil district election, which will make technical aid on 
contour farming available to all landholders—thanks to 
progressive banking. 

This story, as told by H. C. Steele, president of the 
STEELE STATE BAnkK, Cherokee, began in 1939 when the 
local CCC contouted a number of water sheds in the 
county as demonstration areas. Eight farms were com- 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Tulsa farmers receive the Oklahoma Bankers Association's 
Soil Conservation certificate of award for cooperating in the 
state program. More than 900 farmers were honored last year 


pletely laid out on bank property by the CCC; three of 
them put into production by CCC labor. Mr. Steele laid 
out five more, and all were developed for demonstration 
purposes. 

Since CCC became a war casualty, the county agent 
has taken over the program with some 76 farms to his 
credit, and a record of 30 more laid out by farmers 
themselves. 

“We are completely sold on contour farming,” says 
Mr. Steele. “It saves soil erosion and gives larger yields 
per acre especially in a dry year. We have talked contour 
farming to our customers and have helped influence the 
movement.” 


Displays, Radio and Direct-Mail 


SUPPLEMENTING the charts on country bank news- 
paper advertising which appeared in this column last 
month, here are some facts on display and _ radio 
advertising: 

Of the 917 banks included in the survey, some 628 
indicated use of lobby displays of various types, while 
307 make no use whatever of this means of contact. The 
subjects advertised on displays in order of importance 
are: departmental service 88, agricultural subjects 85, 
special services 35, timely subjects 34, local items 25, 
loans 25, patriotic themes 23. Types of displays most in 
us¢ are mounted or framed posters and lobby booths. 

Radio advertising among country banks is lower 
now than before the war. Only 41 of the total group are 
currently broadcasting; 14 on daily schedules, 8 weekly 
and 18 irregularly. The majority of programs are of the 
spot announcement type with 23 miscellaneous classifi- 
cations. 

Use of the mails has been stepped up appreciably. 
Some 306 banks indicate more or less regular use of 
folders, blotters and letters, with departmental services 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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I Produce * 
PRECIOUS , 
PROTEIN? 


Y NAME is Alfalfa. I feed on earth, air and water 
to make my leaves one of the richest forage feeds in pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins. I am one of a great family, the 
Legumes. Among my brethren are the countless kinds of 
clover, from the old Medium Red to Ladino; also kudzu 
and the several lespedezas. Among my sisters are the lovely 
lupines and sweet peas, the peas and beans of garden and 


field, the peanut and the locust tree. 

Much as we differ among ourselves, we differ more from 
all other plants in one thing—our partnership with the 
legume bacteria. We give them shelter in nodules on our 
roots; they give us food in the form of nitrogen they gather 
from the air. Only by their help can we be so rich in precious 
protein, yet take little or none of precious nitrogen from 
the soil. Inoculating our seed with modern strains of our 
bacterial partners often makes us 15 percent richer in pro- 
tein and boosts our yields by hundreds of pounds per acre. 

While this adds protein per acre, modern power and ma- 
chines actually multiply production of protein forage per 
man-hour. The time it takes to harvest and store one ton of 
bulky, tangled hay with pitchfork plus horse-mower and 
sulky rake is enough for nearly two tons with tractor-mower, 
side-rake, and Sliced-Hay pick-up baler ...and the baled 


hay is richer in protein, minerals and vitamins. 
* * * 


Bankers render a real service to their country and to the cause of 
freedom by encouraging farmers to grow as much as possible 
of protein feeds. They promote the prosperity of their customers 
and their communities by fostering the greater use of legumes 
for soil conservation and fertility building. Case dealers invite 
your cooperation as together you counsel, equip, and finance 
the farmers of your local territory. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE? 


SERVING FARMERS £Séuce 1642 
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PEACE AND WAR 


MERCHANDISING—Continued 


and agricultural subjects topping the list. Of this group, 
192 banks are concentrating on customer lists. 


Tax Time 


A PROGRESSIVE idea is used in New York State to aid 
farmers on income tax returns. Group meetings of bank 
officials are held under the sponsorship of the State Col- 
lege Extension Service, and tax procedure for farmers is 
carefully studied. Upon their return home, the bankers 
organize ‘Income Tax Schools” and invite farm cus- 
tomers and their friends to attend lecture and instruc- 
tion sessions, where they may also settle individual prob- 
lems and questions. 

A variation of this idea—also highly successful—is to 
employ an accountant or tax expert to preside at the tax 
school and assist with individual returns. 


Special Editions 


SOME TIME ago, the STEPHENS NATIONAL BANK of 
Fremont, Nebraska, made capital of an opportunity to 
pay a tribute to the local 4-H Club, on the occasion of 
its 10th anniversary. The bank published a souvenir 
edition of a chronological history of the local club for 
distribution at the annual Northeast Nebraska Fair. 
Among other things, the booklet featured congratula- 
tory letters from the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Dodge County extension agent, state 4-H 
leader, the dean of the State College of Agriculture, and 
the Governor of Nebraska. A thumbnail biography of 
the fair’s general chairman was also given, along with a 
two-page spread of pictures of the first and most recent 
fairs. A blank page was also provided for autographs. 

Material of this type invariably attains wide dis- 
tribution and interest and may be developed with little 
effort. There is an obvious publicity and goodwill value 
to the sponsor-publisher. 


Corn Contest 


“Up to about 20 years ago,” writes A. H. Abts, 
assistant cashier, Commercial National Bank, Hillsboro, 
Oregon, “it was generally considered that corn could 
not be successfully raised in this section of the state. 
After much experimenting, our state college proved 
that ‘Minnesota 13’ would give favorable yields. Since 
that time hybrid varieties have taken the lead. 


4-H Club and Future Farmers with prize ribbons awarded by 
Commercial National Bank of Hillsboro, Oregon, at the bank’s 
annual corn show. Two won summer school scholarships 


Curtailment of Farm Construction 


FARM BUILDING repair and replacement in 1944 
will not total much more than 50 per cent of what 
would be desirable in normal times, according to 
War Food Administration reports. Exact predic- 
tions as to quantity and type are not possible, but 
it is pointed out that farm construction emphasis 
during the year will be on maximum conversion and 
maintenance of existing facilities. 

The annual expenditure ordinarily required for 
proper maintenance and replacement of the coun- 
try’s ten and a half billion dollars’ worth of farm 
buildings would be about half a billion dollars, 
WFA figures show. War necessity will cut 1944’s 
expenditure to about 260 million dollars, with 
essential replacement of fire or tornado losses, and 
of buildings deteriorated beyond repair, repre- 
senting from a third to one-half of this amount. 

Additional construction to handle increased 
food production demands or local farming ad- 
justments has been tentatively allocated about 
one-third of a total of 400 million dollars expected 
to go into farm construction of all kinds. The 
other two-thirds would be used for repair and 
replacement of existing facilities. 

Distribution of farm construction, according to 
WFA, will be mainly in proportion to the value of 
farm buildings in the area involved, with nec- 
essary adjustments for increased production in 
specific localities. About 50 per cent of all 1944 
farm construction would, therefore, be in the 
north central states, about 15 per cent in the 
northeastern states, 10 per cent in the western 
area, and 25 per cent in the east central and 
southern states. Records show some two-thirds 
to three-quarters of all farm construction oc- 
curring during the second and third quarters of the 
year. 

Lumber is expected to be the most critical of 
materials, with resourcefulness of the farmer 
determining to a large extent, says WFA, whether 
or not the limited supply of both materials and 
labor is employed to the best advantage. 


“With the advent of 4-H Club work, our bank began 
active promotion of the corn project. Some 14 years ago 
we decided to hold a corn show in the lobby for 4-H 
groups and award prizes for the best samples and largest 
yields per acre. 

“Since our first show, it has been an annual affair and 
increasing interest is shown each year. The show usually 
runs from Thursday through Saturday and is con- 
cluded by a bank dinner for the contestants and their 
families. We feel that this event has stimulated a great 
deal of local interest and encouraged the youngsters in 
a worthwhile work.” 


School Contacts 


CooPERATING with an instructor at the local high 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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Property Protection in Wartime 
A 


the time draws near when our armed forces face their supreme test in the mightiest invasion of his- 
tory, any wartime effort on the home front seems small by comparison. 


Nevertheless, the task of America’s fighting men and her Allies is of such magnitude that every ounce 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1943 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 
panies $ 20,681,229.69 
United States Government Bonds . . 27,406,591.91 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . . 69,192,158.38 
First Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due 
Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses . 
Other Admitted Assets 


9,265,751.61 


1,286,831.00 
73,214.65 


Total Admitted Assets + «$132,106,900.82 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 


49,199,317.00 
13,486,728.00 
5,130,000.00 
1,005,540.16 
38,176.37 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 68,859,761.53 
Capital . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . 48,247,139.29 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 63,247,139.29 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,528,921.20 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of act- 
ual December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $135,422,810.53 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $66,563,049.00. 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis L.Crarxe G. MEYER 
Wituam L. DeBost Witrrep Kurtu 
Epwin A. Bayes Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
Rosert GoELeT Hersert P. 
Frank E. PARKHURST Grorce McANENY 
Guy Cary Harovp V. Harvey D. Gisson 
Freperick B. ADAMS 


of strength of mind and hand that we in this country can muster to their support in whatever way we can 


is necessary and imperative. 


This is why the fire insurance industry has been and is now 
geared to war; why it is alert through its inspection and engi- 
neering facilities in protecting the nation’s industrial plants 
which have amazed the world with their productive power. 


Through this vigilance, many disastrous fire losses have 
been prevented—losses which in wartime, when manpower and 
materials are so vital, would have been as damaging as enemy 
victories. Thus, in a real sense, watchfulness in fire prevention 
has meant a participation in the winning of the war by the 
“industry which protects other industries.” 


Meanwhile, the agents and brokers of the capital stock fire 
insurance business, as part of the Citizen Army, are a source of 
strength throughout the nation. By seeing to it that property 
is adequately insured, national morale is promoted, permitting 
greater concentration on the war effort. 


Dollars for fire insurance premiums today are going in large 
part into U. S. Government Bonds, thus helping to bear the 
cost of war. This Company, for example, invested all of its new 
premium dollars during the last nine months of 1943 in War 
Bonds, in addition to its regular purchases of these securities. 

& 

In submitting herewith our annual statement we take pride 
in stating that more than 50% of the male employees of The 
Home Insurance Company are now with the armed forces. 


President 


* THE HOME 
Company 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUGH ITS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA'S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


school, the Frrst NATIONAL BANK of Tuckerman, 
Arkansas, agreed in January 1942 to loan a total of 
$1,200 to students for the purchase of purebred cows and 
hogs. The money was advanced in January to 19 boys, 
who had their pick of Jerseys, Guernseys and OIC 
Guilts, located by the instructor. In 11 months the total 
loans were paid down to $337.50. In April of last year the 
books were completely cleared without a loss. The in- 
terest rate was 6 per cent and each transaction showed a 
nice profit for the boys. The community now has a 
healthy stock of registered cattle with which to develop 
better herds. 

A similar program through a high school in an ad- 
joining township was sponsored by the bank in 1941, 
with an outlay of $1,000 for 21 registered Duroc Guilts; 
all loans were paid within a year. More elaborate plans 
to continue this type of program will be launched by the 
bank in 1944. 


Yardsticks 


A REVISED edition of ‘‘ Agricultural Yardsticks,” a 
compilation of business and efficiency factors for meas- 
uring farm income, has been released by the NEw YorK 
STATE BANKERS AsSOcIATION. In addition to setting up 
working formulas for judging farm management by 
standards comparable to those used in analyzing other 
types of business, the booklet cites six criteria for 
evaluating farm efficiency: 

(1) Size of business. Moderately large farm businesses 
pay better than small ones, because of volume sales and 
more efficient use of labor and capital. 

(2) Production per animal. Successful farm businesses 
usually have rates of animal production of from one- 
fourth to one-half above average. 

(3) Crop yields. The same rate of yield above average. 

(4) Balance of business. A properly diversified and 
well-balanced farm business usually means from two to 
four important farm enterprises and enough of each one 
to give efficient operation and production. 

(5) Labor efficiency. Better labor efficiency on some 
farms is due to better use of labor-saving methods, 
better arrangement of fields and buildings, better size 
and balance of business, and better planning rather 
than how hard men work. 

(6) Land class. Experience of farmers, as indicated by 
farm-management surveys, shows that the higher the 
land class the higher the farm income. 

The booklet is of value to farmers, for evaluating 
their own efforts; to banks, for determining the risk 
involved in various types of farm loans, and to dealers 
who sell to farm customers. 


24-Hour Service 


R. F. MoLiner, vice-president and cashier, First 


NATIONAL BANK, Prineville, Oregon, answered a 
query of ours relative to after-hour banking service. 
Instead of the hour or two Saturday evening business we 
assumed his bank enjoyed, his reply was a startling 
“round the clock service—24 hours a day.” 

He explains: “We serve Crook County, an area of 
2,990 square miles extending 70 miles East to West and 
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“Before and after” shots of contour farming sponsored by the 
Steele State Bank of Cherokee, Iowa. Below, crops bloom 


60 North to South, with our town as the county seat 
The population is 5,000 or about 1.6 persons to the 
square mile. 

“A call at the bank for many customers requires a 
journey of 120 miles over roads, other than main high- 
ways, which are none too passable during some seasons 
of the year. So when a customer starts to town in the 
morning, it is a question whether he will reach us before 
closing. Somehow we just can’t refuse to give customer 
service after 3 P.M. As long as we are at the bank the 
back door will open at a rap, and after we leave, we can 
always be reached at home by personal call or telephone. 

“We realize that city banks and banks situated in 
more densely populated rural communities do not have 
the opportunity which our particular territory presents. 
Crook County is still a bit of the Old West; its people 
are hospitable and ever willing to help a neighbor. On 
one of our recent country trips we traveled 300 miles 
and visited all of the 18 homes en route. We feel here 
that we should live up to the spirit of the community 
and that means one thing—give service at all times.” 


Harvest Tours 
SOME YEARS ago, Claude F. Pack, president of the 
Home State BANK, Kansas City, Kansas, conceived 
the idea of inviting officers and directors of the bank to 
join him in what he calls “the annual potato harvest 
tour.”’ The party, sometimes in a fleet of several cars, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING makes a 


home so much more livable 


In the New England home pictured here, architect 
Samuel Glaser of Boston has incorporated many 
Daylight Engineering principles. One complete wall 
of the living room has been designed as an attrac- 
tive window so that the beauty of the out-of-doors 
becomes the dominating feature of the room. The 
appearance of the room is given added spaciousness, 
and its natural daylighting keeps it bright and 
cheery throughout the day. 


These are features that add materially to the 


ant 
ston 


Dolished Plate 
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livability of a home. And Libbey-Owens:Ford will 
make an announcement soon that will revolutionize 
window design... make it practical for even the 
most modest home to enjoy all of the advantages 
of Daylight Engineering. The use of this new 
Libbey-Owens-Ford product will become one of 
the distinguishing marks of tomorrow’s modern 
homes. Look for the announcement. Libbey ‘Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, 1634 Nicholas Building. 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS:* FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


Soil conservation radio panel sponsored by the Security Na- 
tional Bank, Norman, Oklahoma. Participants include the 
chamber of commerce secretary, chairman, juvenile county 
board of commissioners, county agent, and bank President 


R. W. Hutto 


drives through the farm areas, stopping to inspect crops, 
talk with customers and friends, hand out cigars. These 
annual visits are enjoyed by the farmer; he looks for- 
ward to receiving the bank letter announcing the time 
and date the group will arrive each season. 

As a sidelight on these visits, Mr. Pack tells of 
interesting certain farmers in testing new potato strains, 
by planting demonstration beds with the new and old 
strains side by side in a quarter acre plot. Groups of 
neighboring farmers are then invited to view the results. 
This method of spotting demonstration plots saves 
time and precious mileage; is frequently a fairer test of 
area soil conditions; and good results are more quickly 
adopted when neighbors can talk together. 


Tabloid 


Farmers of the Plainview area, Texas, receive free 
distribution of a monthly tabloid newspaper, ‘“‘ Farming 
for Profit,” co-sponsored by the HALE County STATE 
Bank and four local business firms. It is an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished when banking 
and business get together to do a job for the farmer—a 
job that holds mutual value and interest. 

The newspaper is an eight-page tabloid which carries 
news pictures and stories, agricultural items, editorials, 
a home page for the wives, a classified ad section and 
display ads for each for the various sponsors. One of the 
main features is the “Farmer’s Free Market Place”—a 
classified ad section offering free space for “wanted to 
buy, sell or trade items.” With a circulation of some 
1,000 homes, these classified ads pull strongly and 
trading is brisk and profitable. 


Broadcaster 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, has sponsored a number of successful local 
radio programs. One series, called the “Farm Forum,” 
consisted of talks by bank officers on current agricul- 
tural subjects, which tied-in bank services, but not too 
. commercially. Another musical show was developed by 
4-H Club quartettes, one from a different community 
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each week, spaced with a talk tied in with the com- 
munity represented. A third series adopted the panel 
idea, with reresentative farmers and bankers dis- 
cussing such subjects as “Should farmers pay off long- 
term debts? Short-term debts?” 


Introducing 


AN EASY, effective way to get the folks acquainted is 
suggested by the recent “Meet the Staff” series 
sponsored by the First NATIONAL BANK of Enumclaw, 
Washington. Buying “preferred” space to add con- 
tinuity, the series introduced the president, senior and 
junior officers and clerks in order of rank with portrait 
photographs and an outline of each one’s duties and 
responsibilities. 


Transportation Big Problem in 1944 


TRANSPORTING produce from farm to market 
will demand much of the farmer’s ingenuity 
during 1944, says the War Food Administration, 
since allied military operations will require the 
major number of newly-made hauling vehicles 
and many old farm machines can no longer stand 
heavy duty. 

About 35 per cent of the trucks allocated for 
civilian use and 13 per cent of the passenger cars 
now go to agriculture. This is a small number in 
comparison with the 194,000 farmer purchasers of 
trucks, new and used, in 1941. 

The quantity of new equipment made available 
to farmers will have a strong influence, according 
to government reports, on how tight transpor- 
tation becomes. It is believed enough heavy trucks 
have already been authorized and put in pro- 
duction for civilian use to provide a good replace- 
ment ratio, but most farmers will have to depend 
upon the machinery they already own. Fulfillment 
of the entire truck program now planned for 1944 
would make available only about 25,000 to 35,000 
vehicles for agriculture, roughly less than 20 per 
cent of anticipated needs. No light trucks (half- 
ton, three-quarter ton and one ton) are scheduled 
for production, although there is great need for 
them on farms. 

Rigid maintenance of available vehicles will be 
the first principle of farm transportation in 1944, 
according to WFA. Motors will have to be kept in 
condition and tires treated properly and recon- 
ditioned when they are worn. 

Pooling of farm “rolling stock” will probably 
follow when this maintenance work is no longer 
practical, and WFA points to the excellent job of 
“community use” of farm machinery in 1943 as 
an example of what can be accomplished in pool- 
ing of trucks. In some areas, pooling was reported 
during the past harvest. 

WFA believes that many farmers will be forced 
during the coming year to rig up trailers to be 
used behind tractors, trucks or passenger cars to 
haul their goods to market. 
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The Chase offers correspondents a well 
rounded service in this type of investment. 
Inquiries from banks will receive the per- 


sonal attention of experienced officers. 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Reserves for Bad Debt Losses 


D. J. NEEDHAM 


Mr. NEEDHAM is general counsel of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Federal revenue laws, to take charge-offs on loans 
and bonds as bad debt deductions in determining 
their Federal income tax liability. 

Most banks have followed the practice of claiming 
deductions for charge-offs on specific bad debt items. 
Since 1921, however, banks have had the option of using 
another method of treating bad debt losses, that is, by 
establishing a reserve for bad debts and taking a deduc- 
tion from income of an annual addition to such reserve. 
A number of banks have adopted this latter method 
with resulting tax saving over a period of years. 

If a bank, which heretofore has not used the reserve 
method of treating bad debt losses, desires to change to 
such method, it must first get the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to such change. Appli- 
cation for permission to make the change must be made 
to the Commissioner at least 30 days prior to the end of 
the taxable year for which the change is to be effective. 
A bank, which makes its return on a calendar year basis, 
must apply not later than December 1, 1944 in order to 
effect a change in its method this year. 


Fe many years banks have been allowed, under the 


Te income tax regulations require that the addition to 
the reserve be reasonable. What constitutes a ‘“reason- 
able addition” cannot be determined by any general 
rule but only by the facts in each individual case. It will 
vary with the conditions of business prosperity. In 
general, the addition may be at a rate in keeping with 
the loss experience of the bank over a reasonable period 
of years. The addition may be increased or decreased in 
subsequent years if losses or recoveries prove to be 
greater than estimated at the time of the creation of the 
reserve. 

A bank using the reserve method may deduct from 
gross income the amount of addition to the reserve but 
not charge-offs on specific debts. Partial or complete 
losses of debts are charged against reserve. However, a 
charge for a partial loss may be deferred until a charge of 
a subsequent partial Joss or until the debt becomes 
worthless. If the charges against the reserve exceed 
estimate at the time of the creation of the reserve, the 
addition may be increased accordingly in subsequent 
years. 

Recoveries on debts charged against the reserve are 
taken into the reserve asa credit and thus do not become 
income although, if they substantially exceed the 
amount estimated at the time of the creation of the re- 
serve, a corresponding reduction may have to be made 
in the addition to the reserve allowable as a deduction in 
subsequent years. A bank changing to the reserve 
method does not credit to the reserve recoveries on 
debts charged off and deducted in prior years; the re- 
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coveries are included in income to the extent that the 
bank received a tax benefit from the prior deduction of 
the loss. 

The partial or total worthlessness of bonds in the in- 
vestment account may be taken into consideration in 
determining a reasonable addition to the reserve, so 
long as it does not reflect merely market fluctuations of 
the bonds. Losses resulting from the sale or exchange of 
assets are not to be taken into account in determining 
the addition to the reserve, since such losses are treated 
as capital losses or ordinary losses depending on the 
character of the asset and not as bad debt losses. 

The use of the reserve method has the advantage tax- 
wise of allowing a greater deduction in years when 
banks have substantial earnings and few losses; while, 
in years in which a bank has a net loss without taking 
bad debt deductions, there is no tax benefit, whichever 
method is used. 


Tue reserve method is also consistent with sound 
banking practices and is favored by bank supervisory 
authorities. The annual report of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for 1942, states: 

“The losses on assets of more than $15 billion incurred 
by the commercial banks of the nation over the past 80 
years were at a rate of nearly 1 per cent of total assets 
per annum. During the past 25 years, 1918 to 1942, in- 
clusive, losses less recoveries on loans of national banks 
averaged nearly 1 per cent of loans per annum. Both 
the city banks—reserve and central reserve city—and 
the country banks showed losses on loans at about the 
same rates which, from the nature of the reported data, 
probably represent understatements. Losses on securi- 
ties, other than obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, appear to have been materially higher than those 
on loans. Comparable data for state banks are not 
available. While more than one-half of the losses taken 
on these two types of assets during the 25-year period 
were written off in six years, they were sustained upon 
assets acquired by the banks over many years. 

“This uneven rate of loss contributes to banking 
difficulties. In prosperous periods profits appear to be 
large, encouraging payment of generous dividends, where- 
as in depression years the heavy charge-offs more than 
absorb undivided profits and sometimes even result in 
capital impairment. It is desirable, therefore, that 
during prosperous periods each bank should make pro- 
vision on a systematic basis for losses, which can be ex- 
pected to develop in periods of readjustment, on assets 
acquired during the prosperous periods. Where banks do 
not already follow such a practice, reserves for losses 
should be set aside annually in the form of valuation 
allowances, or unallocated charge-offs, or in some other 
manner, against those groups of assets from which losses 
ordinarily arise. Such reserves should, of course, not be 
regarded as a part of the capital accounts.” 
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To help you plan ahead for 194X 


Was groups interested in housing get together ning. This Department welcomes the opportunity of giv- 
these days, they discuss the many problems con- ing authentic technical advice on the proper selection and 
fronting them regarding postwar construction. Because planning of home electrical appliances and equipment. 


of the inevitability of increased use of electrical appli- Write: Better Homes Department, Westinghouse 


ances and equipment, they recognize that a radically new Electric &% Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, 
approach must be taken in planning electrically for new 


Pennsylvania. 
homes as well as for the modernization of present homes. 


Questions which are raised in planning this important ! 
phase of construction are: NEW FREE BOOK! 
We are preparing a new and un- 


What electrical appliances and equipment will poser book which bs help you 
be available for homes? Will there be radical the 


changes in prewar models? What will innova- eins for better living” in 194X 
. . omes. ; 
tions be like? Watch for special announcement 


How should this equipment be arranged in the 


kitchen, laundry, utility room, living room, Magazine! 
bedrooms, and bath—for greatest efficiency? 


How about access for servicing? Utility con- 
nections? Lighting outlets and controls? Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 


Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


The Westinghouse Better Homes Department is pre- * 
pared to give you information on these and any other estin OuSE 
questions relating to the electrical phase of home plan- Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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METHODS ona IDEAS 


Backing the Attack 


HERE ARE some War Bond selling 
ideas that helped meet quotas in the 
Fourth War Loan drive: 

The Erre County Savincs BANK, 
Buffalo, New York, used a full-page 
newsad, headlined “Invasion which 
started in Buffalo,” to pay tribute to the 
33,000 war workers in 142 local indus- 
trial plants served by the bank’s War 
Bond department on a payroll deduc- 
tion basis. The firms were listed alpha- 
betically. 

A six-column newsad series, themed 


“We Are a War Plant,” carried the sig- | 


nature of the First NATIONAL BANK of 
Boston. Copy talked about the “twi- 
light” and “swing” shifts which clear 
60 million checks a year; and about ra- 
tion banking, War Bond selling and 
other services that make a bank clerk a 
war worker. “Setting down ciphers may 
not be as dramatic as chalking up Zeros 
. . . but it’s all part of the same war, a 
job that has to be done and done well.” 

The StTaTE-PLANTERS BANK AND 
Trust, Richmond, runs forceful copy 
warning‘ against the temptation of re- 


JOHN J. McCANN 


deeming War Bonds. “Temptation is a 
booby trap as deadly and destructive as 
those planted overseas .. . just one 
bond can make a difference in some sol- 
dier’s equipment.” 


WANTED: BOND SCRAPBOOK 


We are accumulating for the U. S. 
Treasury a scrapbook of bank pro- 
motions in the recent bond drive. 
Won’t you send us copies of your 
newspaper advertising, pictures of 
bond displays, publicity photos, 
selling ideas and suggestions? 


War Bond buyers at the CASPER Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Casper, Wyoming, filled 
out “guess” cards forecasting the date, 
hour, minute and second when hostili- 
ties will cease in Europe. The bank 
promised a $500 bond to the best 
guesser, $350 and $150 to runners-up. 
Three local citizens will determine the 
winner on “V’’-day. 


The SeatrLte (Washington) Trust 
AND SAVINGS BANK dedicated its bond 
selling effort to a former employee, 
Page Warren, killed in action at Tarawa. 
On “Marine’s Day,” a host of friends 
and families of local marines gathered 
at the bank to help launch the drive, 
Gloria Boyington, daughter of the Ma- 
rine’s top ace, missing in action, high- 
lighted the day’s publicity at the bank. 

An advertisement by the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, carried a photograph of the battle- 
ship named for the state. Copy invited 
readers who thought they couldn’t buy 
more War Bonds to state the reasons on 
the blank lines provided in the ad, and 
send it to a service man overseas. 

The Citizens and SOUTHERN Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Atlanta, opened its drive 
by announcing that its employees’ sav- 
ings and profit sharing fund will invest 
another $100,000 in War Bonds. “ Prac- 
tising what we preach,” says the bank 
to prospects. 

Attention-getting window displays 
featuring photo-montage murals of the 
Army, Navy, Marine and the women’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


Some Typical Scenes in U. S. Banks During War Loan Drive 


Helen Hayes accepts subscriptions at New York’s Federal Hall 


E. W. Stetson, Guaranty Trust, New York, sells to /. tor. Messrs. 


from I. tor. bankers W. W. Aldrich, G. C. McAneny and B. Pope _ Dickson, Anaconda Copper; Phillips, I.B.M.; Howe, N. Y. C. R.R. 


oo 


.to r. President Young and Vice-president Gellerstedt, Citizens 
Southern, Atlanta, invest $100,000 of employees’ fund in bonds 


Lae 


George Gund, right, president, Cleveland Trust, buys a share in 
victory from Ted Billenstein, head of employees’ drive committee 
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Another leading bank using 


Hammermill Safety 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of PHILADELPHIA 
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One of the oldest banks in the 
country, The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia, is the pos- 
sessor of Charter No. 1 of the 
National Banking System. It is 
gratifying to us that checks of 
this historic institution are on 
Hammermill Safety. 


The check shown at the right 
is on chainline Hammermill 
Safety paper in pink, with the 
surface seal of The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


The new Main Office of 
The First National Bank of Philadelphia 
at 15th and Walnut Streets, . 
Philadelphia 
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MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 1898 
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New Bond-Selling Display 


U. S. ARMY’S BRASS CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 


This dramatic and colorful display... designed by The 
Bristol Brass Corporation to back up your bond-selling 
activities ... shows actual samples of brass-cased ammuni- 
tion from .30 caliber rifle cartridges to a 75 millimeter 
tank-destroyer shell. 


Display is approximately 42 inches wide, 54 inches high, 
and 18 inches deep ... comes complete, ready for 
installation. Only cost involved is the shipping charge 
to banks which ask to have the unit sent to them. 


Get your request in now. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass Since 1850 at 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


METHODS—Continued 


auxiliary services were used by the 
FirtH-THirp Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati. 

“Don’t let it happen here” was the 
ad theme of the NATIONAL City Bank, 
Cleveland. Citing an example of China’s 
inflation—a 10 cent pencil priced $300— 
copy developed the three jobs which War 
Bonds perform: shorten war, yield re- 
turn on investment and protect against 
inflation. 

Billboards of the Frrst NaTionaL 
Bank & Trust Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, carry a red bordered service 
panel starring the 121 Tulsa County 
men killed in action. New stars are 
added regularly. It is an effective re- 
minder of the War Bond job waiting to 
be done. 

A battle-scarred Jap flag, captured in 
the South Pacific, drew attention to the 
HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUsT Com- 


| PANY’s bond display. Other banks have 
| made effective use of miscellaneous sou- 
| venirs mailed in by former employees or 


borrowed from customers. 

A monthly blotter with a timely bond 
message does the selling job for the 
First NATIONAL BANK of Pittsburgh. 
Mail and counter distribution bring re- 


sults at low cost. 


The O_p NATIONAL BANK in Evans- 


| ville, Illinois, emphasizes the “made in 


Evansville” industrial trade mark in all 
promotions. A pledge form for the 
Fourth War Loan illustrated some of 
the local products. Conventional ruled 
lines on the form were changed to minia- 
ture ships, planes and shells. 

During the last drive all contact 
clerks of the Crt1zENs NATIONAL TRUST 
& Savincs Bank, Los Angeles, wore a 
white silk ribbon with this inscription in 
red and blue: “ Another chance to do our 
part. Buy War Bonds Now.” 

The Peoptes NATIONAL BANK, Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, mailed a con- 
venient War Bond check form to sav- 
ings depositors, with instructions to fill 
in the amount, sign and return with 
passbook to give “dollars a fighting in- 
vestment.” Response was good. 

The Peoptes BANK of Cumberland, 
Maryland, salutes “The Yank of the 


| Week” in an unusual newspaper series. 


Each ad carries a portrait of the hero— 
usually a local service man distinguished 
in action—and a brief letter addressed 
to him and one to “dear friends.” The 


| community is invited to buy bonds in 


his honor. 

As a service to large bond investors, 
the CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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are Essential Savings 


Hundreds of banks and corporations have turned to 
Cardineer as the most efficient means of handling 
records. Built on the wheel principle it houses 6000 
cards within easy reach of the operator. In many con- 
cerns it has stepped up output of finding, posting and 
reference work as much as two and three times over 
old methods. Portable— compact — speedy, Cardineer 
aids office routine and production by releasing workers 
ROTARY FILES 


for other essential jobs. Ready now for immediate de- 


livery. Comes in five models. W rite for full information. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Ohio 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
are free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories (), Costs (J, Payroll and Personnel 0, 
Plant and Equipment Purchases Production 


DIEBOLD 


ms to Fit the 

We are operating oll our CARDINEER TRA- DEX FLEX-SITE 

making ormor plate for Rotary Files Vertical Vis Files Visible Book 

U.S. plones, scout cars vet ble Speed the work »duce the cost 
ond half-trocks. 
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| BULLETS 


AND PAPER 


In the army bullets are bought to be used up 
_— yet the army insists first on quality — not 
price. Cheap bullets that jam in the tommy- 
gun slow up the attack — smooth working 
ammunition speeds the battle. In business 
paper is also bought to be used — yet too often 
paper is bought on price — not quality. Cheap 
paper can “jam” the smoothness of your office 


routine — can slow the battle of production. 


Get faster action in all your paper work with 
Parsons high grade papers, made with strong 
cotton fibers. For nearly a century these papers 
have been helping American business get its 


“paper work” done faster, and better. 


Write today for Demonstration Folder of these 
superior business papers and see how they can 
be used in your business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MaAss. 


Farsons Paper 
tor 
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issued a set of graphs showing yields on 
the Fourth War Loan issues compared 
with other short term taxable issues 
available in the market. 

The Home State BANK of Jefferson, 
Iowa, ran a bond ad that prompted com- 
ment in the editorial section of the local 
press. The ad carried more than a thou- 
sand individual service stars represent- 
ing the county’s honor roll. Off in a cor- 
ner, copy said simply “ Buy War Bonds 
and speed their return.” 

The Farmers & MERCHANTS Bank, 
Highland, Illinois, sent a telegram with 
this message to all local members of the 
armed forces in training and overseas; 
“This may be a bit on the advertising 
side, but it is the kind of message that 
should be shouted from the housetops. 
Bond sales in Drive No. 4 at the ‘bank 
with a smile’ are exceeding the previous 
drive by better than two to one both in 
pieces and amounts. And the sales in 
Drive No. 3 were staggering. As usual, 
Highland isn’t making much noise but 
delivering the goods. Every one of these 
sales brings us one step closer to peace 
and you'll be home just that much 
sooner. Just what we want. Tho’t you’d 
be glad to know.” 

The War Bond Committee of Brook- 
lyn, New York, enlisted 450,000 school 
children as salesmen in the last drive. 
Two “credit” cards were given to each 
child to be passed out to parents and 
family friends, suggesting bond pur- 
chases at the nearest savings bank. 
When the transaction was completed, 
the banks returned the cards to the 
schools, where the student received 
recognition for his effort and a place on 
the class roll of honor. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


Ceiling-high slogan gets attention in the 
lobby of the First National Bank, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Arrow points to equipment display 
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Operating 


from standard arrangement of typewriter keys 


Worx goes much easier and faster — because the 
typewriter—which permits any typewritten descrip- 
tion during posting operations on National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines — has keys arranged 
for use of the touch system. 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be 
secured by businesses through priorities. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with 
three stars * * *® for “unceasing excellence” in the production of 


precision instruments and other war materiel. 


Walional 


CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
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FREE! 


This War “Bond Exhibit- 
for Your “Bank, 


DesiGNep to help you sell more Bonds, this attractive 
exhibit may be borrowed free for a week to ten days. 


In full color, this eye-catching exhibit describes in detail 
the Douglas C-47 ‘‘Skytrain,’’ the Douglas SBD ‘‘Daunt- 
less,’ the Douglas A-20 “‘Havoc,’’ and the Douglas C-54 


‘““Skymaster’’ . . . planes that are indeed ““Taking the 
Ax to the Axis.”’ 


Measuring 481% inches in height, 16 inches in depth and 58 
inches in width, this exhibit will be shipped to you at 
your request. Only expense involved is nominal Railway 
Express charge (less than $5). 


The display is designed to stop traffic and encourage an in- 
creased War Bond sale at your bank. Just write ‘‘Douglas 
Exhibit’ on your letterhead and mail to the address below. 
We will tell you when to expect it. 


Care of BANKING 


22 East 40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT WAR BOND EXHIBIT 
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Absenteeism 


SoME interesting data on sick leave 
policies followed by banks in New York 
State were compiled recently by the 
state association headquarters. Many 
banks have well defined policies cover- 
ing the first few weeks of an employee’s 
illness, but beyond that, the policies 
tend to be much less well defined. 

A number of banks carry employees 
at full pay for a definite period, usually 
not more than three months, then de- 
termine each case on its merits. Others 
provide half-pay and quarter-pay after 
the initial period, and some have a flat 
allowance of a week or two weeks ab- 
sence at full pay for each full year of 
service. 

A logical plan is used by the First 
NATIONAL BANK, Mount Vernon, where 
each employee, regardless of length of 
service is permitted two weeks sick 
leave at full pay, plus one day addi- 
tional for each year of service. From 
that point on, regardless of seniority, 
the employee is allowed four months at 
three-quarters of full pay, four months 
at half pay, and finally, four at one- 
quarter pay. 

This plan is comparable to those used 
in many industries though it is well 
above the average in the generosity of 
its terms. The bank has found its pro- 
gram a very definite advantage from the 
viewpoint of personnel management. 


Tax Experting 


How THE bewildered income tax- 
payer using Form 1040 can simplify the 
problem of his March 15 return was ex- 
plained in the February issue of Trust 
Company Journal, monthly house organ 


Jumbo poster over officers’ quarters at the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York. Lobby also has exhibit 
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Paper Conservation 


Tue “25 Ways to Help the Pa- 
per Conservation and Salvage Cam- 
paign” carried in this column last 
month covered the important phases 
of internal use. A point worth em- 
phasizing is that large amounts of 
paper are consumed outside the 
bank—through customers, the bank 
merely serving as supplier. A survey 
of this problem will add to available 
tonnage. 

To summarize the current situa- 
tion briefly: Banks will receive ade- 
quate materials to carry on all 
functions, provided we purchase in 
reasonable amounts, cooperate with 
suppliers, and recognize the war- 
time conditions under which they 
are endeavoring to produce needed 
materials with a tight manpower 
situation, and a lessening in the 
flow of raw materials. Be willing to 
accept substitutes and reasonable 
service. 


of the UNton and New Haven Trust 
CoMPANY. 

The item suggests reproducing pages 
one and four of Form 1040 with the 
proper sequence of steps for computa- 
tion with explanatory notes. This com- 
pares with the sequence of 1, 2, 8, 3, 6, 7, 
4 and 5 on the Treasury form. 

Remarking on the amount of volun- 
teer assistance now available to puzzled 
income taxpayers, the Journal points 
out that a new chapter has been added 
to the bromide that drug stores now sell 
about everything except drugs, citing a 
Bridgeport pharmacist who advertises 
“income tax returns filed by tax ex- 
pert. Daily service.” 


Army Air Force ordnance display at the 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, 
Dover. Life raft in foreground is local product 
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Serving this 


Northern California 


Statement of Condition 


At the close of business 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and in 
Banks.............. $133,818,611.33 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds and Notes 291,989,564.14 
State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Bonds........  27,701,018.93 
Other Bonds and Securities 18, 131,845.61 
Stock in Federal Reserve 
Loans and Discounts... . 
Bank Premises and 
Equipment 
Other Real Estate. .. 
Customers’ Liability un- 
der Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receiv- 


able and Other Assets. 1,876, 182.76 
Total Resources... $651,561,165.47 


570,000.00 
166,904, 181.44 


5,681 ,278.38 
40,577.40 


4,847,905.48 


Liabilities 
Deposits... ... . $618,252,423.30 
Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances . . . 
Reserve for Interest, 
Taxes, etc 
Capital Stock 
Preferred $7, 


Common 7, 


4,905,908.44 


2,021,259.56 


4,381,574.17 
Total Liabilities... $651,561,165.47 


United States Government and other securi- 
ties carried at $82,917,108.01 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan De- 
posits of $38,763,486.72 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other pur- 
poses as required or permitted by law. 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


MANY BANKING 
OFFICES 


SERVING NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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V Day for Everybody 


Zero Hour for Your Customers’ Postwar Plans 


O ONE knows when V Day will come 

but when it does your customers will 
need their working capital/and their credit 
in shape to go to work ...to translate 
postwar plans into immediate action. And 
on V Day your customers may thank you 
for having advised them to buy Credit 
Insurance ... NOW. 

With Credit Insurance, your customers’ 
assets won’t be affected if an abrupt halt 
to war activities jolts someof their debtors 
out of their present ability to meet their 
obligations. Your customers’ postwar 
plans will not be held up, awaiting settle- 
ment of delinquencies and insolvencies. 


Thousands of banks throughout the 
country now recommend that manufac- 
turers and jobbers carry Credit Insurance. 
Many banks insist on it. Because Credit 
Insurance places a definite cash value on 
a company’s accounts receivable, and 
guarantees that they will be paid. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of New YORK 
a > 
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Credit Insurance not only safeguards 
your customers; it gives maximum pro- 
tection to loans made to your customers. 
In addition to safeguarding customers’ 
assets and financial strength, Credit 
Insurance protection may be extend- 
ed without charge to include the 
bank as a named assured. 


May we tell you more about how 
American Credit Insurance benefits both 
banking and business? Our representa- 
tive will be glad to call, at your conveni- 
ence. Meanwhile, write for our booklet, 
“The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N. Y., Dept. 45, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment of 
Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Postal Zone Directory 


THE COMMERCIAL MERCHANTS Na. 
TIONAL BANK and Trust Company 
Peoria, Illinois, was one of the first tn. 
stitutions to publish and distribute a 
postal zone directory through its local 
post office as a public service and, in- 
cidentally, as an opportunity for name 
publicity. 

Just recently, the Fort Wortn (In- 
diana) NATIONAL BANK received ap- 
proval of their proposed directory from 
Washington and will shortly distribute 
some 40,000 copies throughout the 
county. Distribution will be made by 
postal employees. 

Reports indicate that many similar 
directories have been published by in- 
dividuals and commercial companies 
without official approval and sanction, 
and are being sold to business firms at 
varying prices. Here perhaps is a chance 
to help important customers with a sim- 
ple mimeographed directory. Contact 
your local Superintendent of Mails. 


Contract Termination 


WitH more than 12,000 prime con- 
tracts already canceled by the Army 
alone (totaling over eight billions in 
value), many business executives are 
face to face with an important new ad- 
ministrative problem. 

Speedy settlement of terminated con- 
tracts depends on the ability of the con- 
tractor to quickly assemble all costs in- 
curred to date, including claims of 
subcontractors and other vendors. It 
also involves segregation of working in- 
ventory of materials, parts and sub-as- 
semblies; accumulation of costs of tools, 
engineering services and other over- 
head; an accurate estimate of profits 
applicable to the partially completed 
contracts; and an accurate recording of 
time spent by all employees in perform- 
ing these tasks and in actually preparing 
the contractor’s claim. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


Worcester (Massachusetts) County Trust 
Company posts portraits of employees in 
service on panel of its War Bond department 
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BE READY — 


The construction industry has met the unprecedented require- 
ments of war. Now it is prepared to serve the peace with renewed 
experience and vigor. 

The contractors of America are ready to fulfill the gigantic 
demands of those who look to the construction industry to supply 
the mounting need for private and public postwar construction. 

But, planning must precede modernization, conversion and 
new construction well in advance of ground breaking. The time 
to plan is now. THIS IS BLUEPRINT TIME. Call in your 
architect, engineers and general contractor, they can help you 
to BE READY for construction, with plans, specifications and 
reliable cost estimates. 


AGC THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
SX AT NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


OUR post office is handling more 
mail than ever before—and with 
less manpower. Give it a “hand” by 
addressing mail clearly and correctly 
. . . by including the zone number . . : 
by observing all postal regulations 
. and in your office, by using 
modern mail-handling equipment. 
CommerciaL Controits Metered 
“Mail Machines seal, imprint, post- 
mark, count and stack outgoing letter 
mail, and account for all postage 
spent. They are also adapted for quick 
preparation of parcel post shipments. 
They eliminate sorting and cancelling 
operations in the post office—and in 
your own office, save manpower and 
speed production. 
Today the mailroom is “the heart 
of every office.”” And it will gain fur- 
ther importance when Victory brings 


Let’s Give to the 
RED CROSS WAR FUND 


a faster-moving business world. So 
you should plan your new, postwar 
mailroom now—with the help of our 
specialists. 

Equipment for Complete Mailroom 
Service will be in production again as 
soon as we finish today’s big job of 
making .30 caliber M-1 Carbines for 
the Armed Forces. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . 

Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 


Division of 


NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO., INC 
ROCHESTER 2,N Y 


METHODS—Continued 


Banks have a vital stake in this situa. 
tion. Speedy termination of war cop. 
tracts means smoother reconversion, 
and in many cases a call for bank credit. 
Among the literature now available on 
this subject is a new booklet, entitled 
“Effective Control of Terminated Goy- 
ernment Contracts, as practised by 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc.,” published 
by Remington Rand, Inc. A supple. 
mentary booklet, “Management Con. 
troller,” illustrates additional forms and 
procedures for installing a workable sys- 
tem is also available through the com- 
pany’s local offices. 


By-Product of Proofing 


Mucus duplication of time and effort 
can be spared in preparing cash letters 
for out-of-town items when such listings 
are provided as a by-product of the 
proof operation. In many instances the 
larger cash letters are thus formed with 
the original listing tapes; endorsement 
of items, and positive proof is effected 
which makes checking unnecessary. 

The smaller bank, without a proof 
machine and employing only the batch 
proof system, may save untold listings 
and checking of items by carefully 
planning proof operations. It is both 
possible and practical in many instances 
when effecting the proof of deposits, to 
make listing to one or more correspon- 
dent banks directly on the standard 
cash letter forms; provide the necessary 
listings for the local clearings; and list 
and charge on-us items to specific book- 
keepers—all this under positive proof, 
thus precluding the relisting and check- 
ing for errors. 

The cash letters may be of fold-over 
design to provide the carbon copy for 
the file; the listings for the local ex- 
changes is made on duplicate sheets 
with carbon, the original being perfo- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


Philip A. Benson, president, Dime Savings, 
Brooklyn, co-chairman of CDVO, explains 
salvage directory distributed by his bank 
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747TOWS OF BACCACGE 


Nearly 15,000 pounds of baggage go overseas with every Yank, 
to make him a better fighting man, and a safer fighting man. 


Stowed on board are his outfits of clothing, designed espe- 
cially for the particular tasks ahead of him; his weapons, the 
best in the world; drugs to guard his health and save his life; 
food to sustain and nourish him under any conditions; equip- 
ment to shelter and assist him in the field. Nothing is denied 
a him that will increase his fighting chance. 


Norden Bom bsights Multiply these tons of varied equipment by millions of men to 
Youu of experience in peocision manufacturing conceive the staggering procurement job involved, with its 
are enabling Burroughs to produce an eliver . 
the Wooden of tremendous volume of necessary figure work. The speed and 
precise instruments used in. modern warfare. accuracy essential to this and similar vital wartime figuring 
New figuring and accounting machines are also i ; housands of Bur i 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, tasks — being provided by . - x roughs adding, 
U. §. Government and other enterprises whose calculating and accounting machines serving war industries, 


W i 3 
ere appeoved by the War Beasd government agencies and the armed services. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e« DETROIT 


Burroughs 
* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x : 
HGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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THOUSANDS 


of New War-Time Travelers 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES! 


YES, all over the country, millions of Americans are 
traveling. They are a cross-section of America at war: 
. uniformed 


visitors to camps and bases... inductees.. 


men and women of the armed forces... war workers on 
the move...government employes... business men. They 


are all potential users of American Express Travelers Cheques. 


To many of these people, the long trips which may be 
involved are a new experience. Unless advised by those 
who know the hazards of today’s crowded travel conditions, 
they run a serious risk of losing their cash. It is probable 
that most of these new travelers do not fully realize the 
positive advantage of changing their cash, before they leave, 
into Travelers Cheques, nor the simplicity of purchasing 


and using them. 


A simple reminder by members of your staff that the 
bank sells Travelers Cheques may bring you many oppor- 
tunities to help your traveling customers complete their 


trips free from money worries. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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rated to serve as tapes; and the on-ys 
items are listed directly on the book- 
keepers’ journal sheets. These various 
records are kept in the listing machines, 
and succeeding batch proofs are con- 
tinued in cumulative fashion on the 
same forms. Proofs are taken at the in- 
tervals of the respective batches, when 
the items have been sorted and listed. 


Annual Report 


Mucu as we have discussed new 
trends and treatments in annual reports, 
here is something quite unusual; Levi P. 
Smith, president of the Burtmncton 
(Vermont) Savincs Bank, delivered his 
annual report to corporators on a radio 
program over station WCAX. His talk 
interpreted the published copy for the 
public, added personality and gave out 
the impression that community and 
banking interests should be mutually 
shared—something that type cannot 
always accomplish. 


Hobby Theater 


WEEK IN and week out an estimated 
100,000 persons stop at the windows of 
the FARMERS DEposiT NATIONAL BANK, 
Philadelphia, to catch the latest “per- 
formance” of the hobby theater. This 
is a model house seven and one-half 
feet wide and three feet high, with a 
miniature stage, managed in coopera- 
tion with one of the bank’s tenants, Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company. 

The idea was launched with a few 
exhibits collected among friends, but 
soon hobbyists began asking for exhibit 
space reservations. Now it has reached 
its 270th consecutive weekly display. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 


Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, New 
York, displays model planes through courtesy 
of local manufacturer, Bell Aircraft Corp. 
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“it helps us keep employees 
by keeping them honest!” 


wm typical of what employers 


report about Honesty Engineer- 
ing. It keeps valued employees on 
your payroll by warding off tempta- 
tion and trouble. One Illinois con- 
cern, for example, reported that the 
number discharged for dishonesty 
dropped more than 80% in the first 
year in which this new idea in em- 
ployee relations was put to work. 


Especially during this critical man- 
power shortage, it’s a blow to any 
business, when trained and trusted 
employees are discovered to be dis- 
honest. Fidelity insurance can repay 
your financial loss. But it cannot re- 
pair the damage to organization mo- 
rale or make good your loss of ex- 


perienced, hard-to-replace personnel. 


But now—whether you have 10 em- 
ployees or 10,000—the Personnel- 
Protection Plan of the U. S. F. & G. 
will help you reduce such manpower 
lossés, by helping stop employee dis- 
honesty before it starts. This plan of 
Honesty Engineering helps reduce 
employee dishonesty in much the 
same way that safety engineering and 
fire prevention work have reduced 
accidents and cut fire losses for 
American business. 

Based on long experience in the bond- 
ing field, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


Report No. 3 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new idea in 
Personnel Relations 


undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that help keep good em- 
ployees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls 
and careless acts that often lead to 
employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to 
give you more information about how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps 
you keep your employees by keeping 
them honest. Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities— 
Agents Everywhere 


U.S. F. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
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as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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“| know it costs '/5¢ more..but even 
MacTavish, MacTavish & MacTayish 
are using Anniversary Bond!” 


EVEN today, all-rag 
Anniversary Bond 
still costs only %¢ more 
per letter... but the 
difference in value is 
greater than ever! 


RAPID REAL ESTATE 


SERVICE 


Designed for Banks 


We specialize in: 
Property management 
and sales 
Appraisal of real estate 
Servicing of real estate 
mortgages 


Analysis of Real Estate Investments portfolios. 


With an expertly trained 
staff operating in 16 states, 
we are able to give banks 
and trust companies the 
needed service in connec- 
tion with analysis, appraisal 
and liquidation of real 
estate investments. 


For full information write or wire. 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
REALTORS & MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Offices: Terminal Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Metropolitan Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich, 


For today — unlike 
wood pulp papers affected by wartime 
shortages of chlorine bleaching solutions — 
crisp, permanent, all-rag Anniversary Bond 


remains wey brilliant- 
white! ... sparkles like the 
clean cotton it is (made only 
from new, all-rag cuttings) 
... crackles like a fresh ten- 
dollar bill...is outstand- 
ingly opaque in any weight! 
Your letters are your widest 
personal contact with your 
trade. You spend dollars 
on what you write—surely 
you must consider adding 
\%¢ to a letterhead that will 
make it right. 


pos FREE Comparison Kit 
Yours) Visual proof, with sam- 


ples, that all-rag An- 
niversary Bond is the 
paper for you to sign— 
printed, lithographed or 
engraved. Please request 
on business letterhead 
and give name of printer. 


Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
401 South Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


at 
THE ROOSEVELT”’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


METHODS—Continued 


\\\ | // /Z On A FINE JOB, WELL DONE! 


Sevings Plans this 


ing to pur over the 4th War Loan, 


This U. S. Treasury advertisement displays 
the Treasury “Star” flag, bond-buying 
counterpart of the Army-Navy “E,” which 
marks plants with at least 90 per cent of 
personnel participating in the payroll savings 
plan. Copy extends the nation’s thanks and 
the Treasury’s appreciation for “a great job” 
done in the Fourth War Loan drive 


Transit ‘‘cut-off”’ 


CONSIDERABLE relief from late hour 
activity volume in the transit depart- 
ment may be realized by a simple cut- 
off of the excess portion of transit items; 
these to be controlled in total on the gen- 
eral books for the current day, and re- 
introduced in the transit work on the 
following day. 

This procedure helps to equalize the 
daily work and permits more uniform 
“finish” line. The endorsing, photo- 
graphing, sorting and listing of the 
held-over items for cash letters is com- 
pleted the next morning when these 
clerks are fresh. 


Marine Betty Watson reports to L. M. Ar- 
nold, chairman, Seattle-First National Bank, 
on Marine Corps Day subscription drive 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview, 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1943 


TRUSTEES ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $317,025,865.79 
William A. M. Burden U. S. Government Securities. . . .  942,502,701.27 
Louis S. Cates State and Municipal Securities . . . . 2... 11,231,205.60 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . .... 25430,000.00 
John B. Clark Loans and Bills Purchased. . . +  279,895,015.17 
Jarvis Cromwell Real Eetate Mortgages. . 35194,905.10 


Johnston De Forest Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . . . 1,004,350.49 


Total $1,589,935,894.76 
Thomas Dickson 


Walter G. Dunnington LIABILITIES 


William A. Eldridge Capital $21 ,000,000.00 


Robert L. Gerry 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . ..... 23,108,323.23 $104,108,323.23 


William S. Gray, Jr. 


John K. Olyphant, Jr. Dividend: 

Payable January 3,1944 .... 1,050,000.00 


Benjamin O’ Shea 


Auguste G. Pratt Total $1,589,935,894.76 
Henry P. Turnbull 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


William Woodward U. S. Government Securities . «© © $239,588,764.97 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Check Standardization 


Mr. MILLER is secretary of the Bank 
Management Commission and the State 
Bank Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


PROGRAM of check standardization 
A was launched nearly 20 years ago 
by ‘the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the U. S. 


Bureau of Standards, bank stationers, 5 


engravers, and others. The program re- 
sulted in greater efficiency and accuracy 
in check handling in banks and in tre- 
mendous savings as a result of the in- 
creased efficiency and in economies in 
check manufacture. 

Today we are observing a large scale 
departure from standard check dimen- 
sions and printing design, and many of 
the advantages of the check standardi- 
zation movement are being lost. Checks 
of all sizes, types, and descriptions are 
being put out by check manufacturers 
and are being used. Check manufactur- 
ers are not altogether to blame for the 
lack of uniformity. Customers, account- 
ants, system specialists, and bank ma- 
chine manufacturers are designing 
checks and having them printed with 
apparently no knowledge of or no at- 
tention being paid to the specifications 
and designs recommended by the A.B.A. 
Banks themselves are to blame in many 
instances because they are reluctant to 
discuss non-standard checks with their 
customers for fear of losing their ac- 
counts. 


Many checks are now being used on 
which it is almost impossible to tell 
whether the amount involved is the 
amount of the check, the Social Security 
tax, the withholding tax, or the employ- 
ee’s number. When many of these 
“headache” checks are passing through 
the bank, the work of the bank is re- 
tarded considerably, errors increase, 
and much time is lost. 

This problem comes at a time when 
banks can least afford it. Like other 
types of business today, they are ex- 
periencing the problems of personnel 
turnover and are, of necessity, employ- 
ing much new and inexperienced help. 
The problem must be faced and solved 
— solved by check manufacturers, ac- 
countants, system specialists, bank ma- 
chine manufacturers, and banks them- 
selves, all cooperating and working to 
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achieve the objective of standard and 
simplified checks. 

The Bank Management Commission 
of the A.B.A. has just taken a step in 
this direction. It has issued a booklet 
“Check Standardization and Simplifi- 
cation” which was produced by a com- 
mittee consisting of: Louis W. Bishop, 


vice-president and cashier, State-Plant- 3 


ers Bank & Trust Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, Chairman; Darrel G. Ensign, 
assistant cashier, Commonwealth Bank, 
Detroit; James H. Kennedy, vice-presi- 
dent, Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia; William J. Kinnamon, 
cashier, Hunterdon County National 
Bank, Flemington, New Jersey; E. V. 
Krick, vice-president and _ cashier, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The booklet, mailed to all members of 
the Association, calls attention to the 
present standard dimensions of checks, 
which are: 

by 334" 

Cashier’s checks 

Special or individual checks 

Voucher checks 

Customer’s drafts 

Notes and other similar instruments 
8%" by 346” 

Customer’s checks 

Counter checks 

Bank money orders 
6 ye by 2%" 

Pocket checks 


E recommends that on new designs 
the upper right-hand corner of the check be 
reserved for the exclusive use of the bank 
and in this space would appear only the 
check number, the bank’s transit number, 
and the amount of the check in figures. 

On the preceding page are illustra- 
tions of the arrangement of the printing 
on the face of the different styles of 
checks as originally adopted in 1925. 
(See figures 1, 2, 3 and 4.) It will be 
noticed that in the upper right-hand 
corner of each check appear the bank 
transit number and the amount of the 
check in figures. This is especially de- 
sirable in the case of payroll checks 
in which a great deal of additional in- 
formation appears, as the reservation 
of this corner for the exclusive use of the 
bank will help to eliminate errors and 
speed up the handling of checks. 

The only changes necessary to bring 
these checks into conformity with the 
desired objective of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission as to face design 
would be, on the bank draft, to move 
the bank transit number slightly to the 
right and, on the draft form of custom- 
er’s check, to move the date line slightly 
to the left and print the transit number 
in the upper right-hand corner as well 
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STANDARD NATIONAL BANK 


STANDARDVILLE, U. S. 


Pay To THE 
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Figure No. 5 


as in the lower left-hand corner, as In a foreword to the booklet, Chair- 
illustrated. (See figures 5 and 6.) man W. A. McDonnell of the Commis- 


Nation-wide 
Contacts 


Built up over a period of 80 years 
of service to correspondent banks, 
the nation-wide contacts of The 
First National of Chicago assure 
prompt efficient handling of all 
bank-to-bank services. 


Your account is invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 


She’s your personal representative at the 
telephone company — the girl in the 
Business Office 


Pie TIME you'd like to know anything 
about service, or equipment, or bills, or 
wartime telephone regulations, she’s there 


to help. 


Sometimes, because of the war, she cannot 
? 

give you the exact type of equipment or ser- 
vice you want — or just when you want it. 


But you can be sure of this: 


She will do her very best at all 
times and do it promptly, efh- 
ciently and courteously. 


When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the 
operator may ask you to “please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


That’s to help more calls get through during rush periods. 


t T1844 314 @ 


sion, executive vice-president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, says: 

“A check should not be a complicated 
instrument, for it is simply a written 
order directing a bank to pay money, 
To do its job, a check needs only to con- 
tain a few well-known essentials. It 
would not seem to be a difficult task for 
banks to keep these instruments simple 
in form and standard in sizes. In fact, 
we achieved this desired result to such 
an extent years ago that we virtually 
dismissed the matter from. our minds 
as being finished business. Then the 
changes began to creep in. First, some- 
one had the unhappy idea that a check 
should be a medium of advertising. 
Then, it was conceived that it should 
become an instrument of bookkeeping. 
After these practices had taken root, 
we came to the age of deducting and 
withholding, and the simple, standard 
instrument suddenly blossomed forth 
into a bookkeeper’s nightmare. Today, 
there are many payroll checks in use, 
which not only vary widely in sizes, 
but also contain a picture of the maker’s 
place of business (sometimes the maker 
himself), a checkerboard maze of “de- 
duct” figures and working records in 
which the dollar amount is neatly hid- 
den, and, in some instances, even a 
message from the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“This little booklet has been pre- 
pared in the hope that it will induce 
banks and check manufacturers to start 
to get back ‘on the beam.’ We do not 
expect that all checks, especially pay- 
roll checks, will ever be simple again; 
we do hope that they can be standard- 
ized into a few sizes and that they can 
be arranged in form so that a bank clerk 
can get essential information at a glance. 

“The cooperation of the banking 
fraternity in achieving the desired re- 
sults is earnestly ‘solicited.” 


Making Things Easy 


Wsmncton in war is a big city. 
The Pentagon Building alone deserves 
special mention in the census statistics. 
There are so many officials engaged in war 
production, price control and the like, 
that a special telephone directory of 54 
pages—three columns to the page—is in 
use to help Donald Nelson reach his staf. 
The highest branch number, according to 
the switchboard operator, is 76,998. The 
National War Agencies telephone direc- 
tory heads the list of McCarthy’s with this 
reference: ‘“‘McCarthy, see also Mac- 
Carthy.” Under MacCarthy,” the only 
entry is “‘MacCarthy, see also McCar- 
thy.” 
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Kash a trailer load of 
/ 


The efficiency of Truck - Trailer 
hauling is one reason why the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation can say 
in its advertising: “While you 
read this magazine—we'll build 
another Airacobra.” 


THAT'S NOT exactly the way 
the call comes to Bell Aircraft, 
but it gives you the idea. 


In other words, the assembly 


_ plant, 15 miles away, wants a 


load of gun mounts for Aira- 
cobras. Or maybe it’s motors or 
propellers or fuselage forgings. 


But whatever it is, they’re 
wanted by Truck-Trailer! Why? 
Because that’s the way to get a 
big load there . . . quickly! 


Over-the-Road “Conveyor” 


Bell Aircraft depends on 
12 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers to 
carry 95 per cent of the ma- 
terial to the assembly plant 
from the factory and warehouses. 
Dispatching is precise . . . loads 
move like clockwork. Distances 
vary from 2 to 25 miles... 
load-weights from 5 to 15 tons. 
But Trailer flexibility takes it 
all in stride. 


Trucks alone, previously used 
for this work, carried two wing 
assemblies per load . . . the 
Trailers carry six. The trucks 
carriéd two motors . . . the Trail- 


ers, ten. The trucks, three pro- 
pellers ... the Trailers, twenty. 
One truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tion does the work of three to 
seven trucks! And all but the 
heaviest Trailer loads are pulled 
by economical 114-ton trucks! 


75% Mileage Saving 


But the savings in vehicles, 
tires, gasoline and manpower 
don’t end there. Bell Aircraft 
uses only 4 trucks to pull 12 
Trailers. While one Trailer is 
being unloaded and a second 
loaded, the truck is en route 
with a third. Truck and driver 
are never idle. It all adds 
up, Bell executives say, to a 
saving of probably 75 per cent in 
road - miles, as compared with 
other hauling facilities. 


Most hauling problems are 
different, just as are Bell Air- 
craft’s. But Truck-Trailers usu- 
ally handle them better . . . and 
they often take on difficult jobs 
that can’t be handled by any 
other method. America couldn’t 
get along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ DETROIT 


Ready for Display in Your Lobby 


This colorful exhibit . . . 
designed to aid in the | 


= 
-TRAASPORT 


promotion of War Bonds | 
...is ready for your use 

without cost. Your bank } 
will be added to the | 
schedule on request. = 


FRUEHAUF 


ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 
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Along Main Street 


ERE are some further interviews 

with bankers-in-service in the Eu- 

; ropean Theater of Operations, ob- 

tained for BANKING by MAJoR RALPH L. 

Tuomas, Finance Department, United 

States Army. Similar impressions of life 

in the FD appeared in the February issue 

under the title “Heard Along ‘Main 
Street,’ London.” 


Srarr SERGEANT JOHN W. LILty, Ohio 
Valley National Bank, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky: 

“Tt seems that it is the practice of the 
United States Government to place the 
men who have had banking experience 
within the finance offices of the armed 
forces. I happen to be one of those 
bankers who has worked himself into 
the cashier’s position in a disbursing 
office of the ETO. 

“Of course my banking experience 
has been a tremendous help in holding 
this position, but I must admit that the 
English currency and the various busi- 
ness transactions were just as new and 
strange to me as to the average soldier 
who entered the service with me more 
than a year ago. I thought it would be 
almost impossible to learn to handle 
the British currency with any degree of 
accuracy before the end of the war. How- 
ever, I have found that it’s really very 
simple and easy to handle, so long as 
you don’t try to compare British money 
value with the American dollar while 
trying to straighten out the change you 
have received, say, after paying nine 
pence for a good cold beer out of a one 
pound note or a half-crown coin. 

‘All in all, I think the Yanks have 
handled the money situation famously, 
substituting, as they do, the pound note 
for the dollar bill. 

“Well, here’s hoping we can all con- 
vert our English pounds back to good 
old American dollars in time for a real 
Christmas celebration this year at home 
with our friends and loved ones.” 


This Is London 


First LIEUTENANT C. O. WALSTON, San 
Franciso Bank, San Francisco: 

“London, the world’s largest city, 
holds great attraction for Americans 
serving overseas. Sightseeing tours are 
arranged daily by the American Red 
Cross which also maintains clubs where 
comfortable quarters and excellent food 
are provided for visiting American offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

“This city has absorbed thousands of 
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refugees from the war-torn countries of 
Europe, and its population is estimated 
to be in excess of 12 million. Its streets 
overflow with people of all countries, 
and the uniform of every Allied nation 
can be seen. 

“Though blacked-out and bomb- 
scarred, London is gay and life goes mer- 
rily along at a fast pace. Theatres, night 
clubs and hotels are having their great- 
est boom. A number of legitimate thea- 
tres have enjoyed continual runs of two 
years or more and are booked weeks in 
advance. Hotel accommodations are in 
great demand and are practically un- 
obtainable. All places of entertainment 
are continually drawing record crowds. 

“Yes, London is truly a great and 
hospitable city and will always be re- 
membered by the Yanks.” 


“Service With a Smile”—in 
Uniform 
Starr SERGEANT HAROLD W. HANNA, 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, and 
Kansas State Banking Department: 
“Tn the few months I have been in 


foreign service I have seen more and 
more commercial banking services fur. 
nished the personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States through finance 
offices—services such as sending money 
home, cashing money orders, travelers’ 
checks, etc. 

“In the dispatch of my duties as 
cashier of a finance office, I have en- 
joyed comparing the duties with those 
of a bank teller. The same problems of 
balancing and paying on correct signa- 
tures were mine. Like the bank teller, 
the cashier can do untold public re- 
lations work for the office he represents, 
‘Service with a smile’ from a bank 
teller, appreciated by civilian custom- 
ers, is equally appreciated by the 
toughest general and the meekest buck 
private when it comes from the finance 
office cashier. A cashier with banking 
experience has frequent opportunities 
to help a fellow soldier in advising on a 
particular problem in getting money 
home or from home, cashing checks, 
etc. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


W. L. Hemingway Honored 


> Order of the Aztec Eagle has been 
presented to W. L. Hemincway, 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, by 
the Mexican Government in recognition 
of Mr. Hemmncway’s efforts on behalf 
of goodwill between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Presentation of the award was made 
by the minister counselor of the Mexi- 
can Embassy at a luncheon sponsored 


Rafael de la Co- 
lina, minister plen- 
ipotentiary and 
counselor of the 
Mexican Embassy, 
Washington, cen- 
ter, presented 
Mexico’s highest 
award to Mr. 
Hemingway, left. 
J. M. O. Monas- 
terio, right, is vice- 
president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust 
Company, St. 
Louis, and of the 
St. Louis Inter- 
American Center 
and the St. Louis 
Committee of the 
Pan-American 
Society 


by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
the Pan-American Society of St. Louis, 
and the Inter-American Center of that 
city. Mr. Hemincway is president of 
the Center, chairman of the Society and 
a member of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Committee representing the 
United States. During his presidency of 
the American Bankers Association he 
spoke in Spanish at the convention of 
the Mexican Bankers Association. 
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Customer 
Facts 


... but often practiced 


“How shall we increase the public’s 
regard for the bank as an indispens- 
able unit in the economic community?” 

Theofficials of many largeand small 
banks are giving major attention to 
this far-sighted objective—and find- 
ing an effective and practical answer 
to their Customers’ Information File. 

This file is a central depository 
that coordinates in a single record 
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all known information about every 
customer of every department of the 
bank. Housed in compact Kardex 
Visible Systems, the C.I.F. record 
reveals in a single glance the key 
facts about each customer—what 
departments he uses—which ones he 
is a prospect for. Instead of “‘search- 
ing for needles in a haystack”, the 
bank has an up-to-date and efficient 


source of information for new busi- 
ness and sales promotion activities! 
The “fact-power” of a Kardex 
C.I.F. provides an accurate, com- 
plete basis on which to make de- 
cisions of many kinds quickly and 
intelligently. It protects the bank 
against embarrassing and often 
costly errors. It conserves the time 
of officers and employees alike. 


WE INVITE YOU to inspect a highly informative 
study of modern Customers’ Information Files as- 

‘employed in a number of well known banks. Ask 
our nearest Branch Office for “Management Con- 
troller MC608—C. I. F.” on the regular loan 
Service from our Research Data File. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


“T have observed the reluctance of 
some men to convert all their U.S. 
money when it arrives from home, 
probably because these funds are the 
last tangible thing that connects them 
‘with the States. After a few months, 
when from circumstances or choice, 
they are forced to exchange it, they are 
always a little timid when they come to 
the finance office cashier to convert that 
$5 bill ‘they were keeping for ‘senti- 
mental’ reasons. 

“By singular coincidence, Captain 


“New Business and 
Estate Planning” 
panel at Mid-Winter 
Trust conference in 
New York—l. tor., 
Thoburn Mills, 
Daniel J. Monen, 
R. McAllister Lloyd, 
and A. Key Foster 


once examined in Kansas, is assigned to 
the same office as I am—a rare oppor- 
tunity which would probably be enjoyed 


James W. BERRYMAN, whose bank I by thousands of bankers!” 


THIS BANK HAS 


SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


* Today one-half the people in the 11 western states reside in Cali- 
fornia. The post-war potentialities of this.rich, concentrated market 
occupy a high place in the thinking of men who are looking to the 
future. 

At Bank of America, which serves this market through branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns, planning for tomorrow is second 
only to the task of meeting the vital banking and financial needs 
of today. Bankers and other business executives throughout the 
country are finding the services of this bank invaluable, whether 
their interests lie in the field of agriculture or industry, in reaching 
a vast consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
markets beyond the Pacific. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . .. 3,498,153,209.87 
RESOURCES 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER. . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


Clever Cashier 


CORPORAL AUGUSTINE J. Mara, 
Trenton (New Jersey) Trust Com- 
pany: 

“The Army Finance office I work 
in is a busy place and many un- 
usual and comical events take place 
daily. The most amusing one is the 
way our cashier, when making a 
payment, can pick off the correct 
amount of notes. Some of the offi- 
cers figure out how he does it, but 
others do not and are willing to 
wager he can’t do it again. But he 
does, and gets a laugh from every- 
one.” 


A Word from Captain Berryman 


James W. BERRYMAN, FD, 
Stockgrowers State Bank, Ashland, Kan- 
sas: 

“Relations with the British banks 
are very cordial. The British bankers 
are very cooperative and are anxious to 
give good service to the Americans. The 
British banks naturally suffer from per- 
sonnel shortages like every other kind of 
business here, so that the splendid type 


| of service they give is the result of a 
| great deal of extra effort on their part— 


given cheerfully. 
“The British monetary system is 


| used in paying American troops in 
| England. This means that a finance 


officer’s business must be conducted in - 
pounds sterling. To an American newly 
arrived in the British Isles this mone- 
tary system is confusing. One of the 
first things the soldier has to learn is 
that pounds cannot be spent like dollars 
if his pay is to last out the month. At 


| first the average American spends a lot 
| of time in every money transaction try- 


ing to figure out dollar equivalents, but 
soon he gets ‘the hang’ of it and starts 
thinking in terms of British money. 

“The American monetary system 
seems to be even more confusing to the 
British because ours is based on the 
decimal system and theirs on 12 pence 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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ar Trouble! 


The cashier shared his car with several business acquaintances 
in driving to and from work. Occasionally, to save gas, he stopped 
enroute on bank business. Nothing wrong with that as long as 
his fellow passengers didn’t mind. 

But, suppose on one of these trips an accident occurred —some- 
one injured. There is little doubt but that a suit for damages 
would be entered against the car owner, and the bank joined in 
the action. 

The Fidelity & Casualty Company’s bank survey uncovers 
weaknesses in the kind or amount of coverage and points the 
way to adequate and proper protection. Ask for this survey now. 
It’s an asset to any bank. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. 
President comprising the following companies: Vice President 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


~ 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Furnish us with further information regarding your complete survey 
service which is available to all banks without cost or obligation. 


NAME OF BANK 


ADDRESS 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


to the shilling, 20 shillings to the 
pound. The American system is just too 
simple for them because they are used 
to their own more complicated system. 
As a consequence, British bankers seem 
somewhat bewildered when a finance 
officer presents them with U.S. currency 
to be exchanged for sterling equiva- 
lents.” 


Banking in Italy 


Major J. H. PrenicK—president, 
W. B. Worthen Co., Bankers, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and former president, 


A.B.A. State Bank Division—wrote 
W. C. Allsopp of the Arkansas Gazette 
from somewhere in Italy, imploring All- 
sopp to send him his home state paper. 
Major PENIcK recounted some inter- 
esting facts about banking procedure 
and Army life in general in Italy. Here 
are some excerpts from his letter: 
“Life goes on for me about as usual. 
Italian banking is done on a smaller 
figure. Five lire open an account. As 
one lire is 1 cent, transactions are 
small in our dollars. Most people do 
not use a checking account but transact 
business with paper money. The Italian 
banking system is like ours was before 
the Federal Reserve System came into 


i 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


— adapted to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in serving a Nation at war 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


being. Very little supervision and no 
law on reserves. Branch banking gen. 
erally, as eight big banks have branches 
all over the country and control most 
of the banking business. Loans on the 
whole are much smaller, and the post 
office banks do most of the business 
for the small fellow, taking his deposit 
and selling him drafts when he needs 
to send money. They can’t dream of 
the bank service such as we have, even 
in our smaller cities and towns. 

“My training in duck hunting in Ar- 
kansas has come in good stead, as life 
here is like a rainy duck hunt in Ar- 
kansas. If one knows how to bundle 
up and keep dry and warm in the mud 
and rain he is comfortable. There may 
be some sunny days here in December 
and January, but they have not shown 
yet. I bought a coat in Washington, 
D. C., with a rainproof outside, a wool 
lining and a removable rain hood. With 
that and boots or leggings I am fixed 
up for any weather. 

“T see in my work on the Allied Con- 
trol Commission a number of men from 
Arkansas. 

“T’ve been away long enough now to 
really appreciate the U. S. A. from any 
angle.” 


A.B.A. Thanks Charles P. Blinn, Jr. 


Te Administrative Committee of the 
American Bankers Association, while 
meeting in New York City last month, 
recorded its “gratitude and apprecia- 
tion on behalf of the banks of the whole 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Only three years . . . but how Wichita has grown! More people, more jobs; finer schools and better- 
attended churches; new industries producing a vast flow of war materiel; more trade, more 
enthusiasm, more of everything that contributes to a thriving metropolis. And The Fourth 
National Bank in Wichita has kept pace with this growth. 


1940 


Statement of 


The Fourth National Bank in Wichita 


At the close of business, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $17,129,056.27 
United States Government 

Securities . 4,171,370.33 
Municipal and Other Bonds . 1,353,764.12 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 60,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . 11,318,447 oo 
Overdrafts 88.7 


Bank Premises . . . . . 460,000.00 
TOTAL’. . . . $34,492,727.21 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Firms and 
Individuals $22,611,194.92 
Social 7,126,686.72 
i 


oo 
Government 
and Others  2,239,424.27 $31,977,305.91 


Capital Stock $ 1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits . 242,206.08 $2,242,206.08 
TOTAL ... 


1943 


Statement of 


The Fourth National Bank in Wichita 


At the close of business, December 31, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 41,863,602.95 
United States Government 

Securities . 65,708,620.13 
Municipal and other Bonds . 1,692,474.94 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank, 75,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . 11,101,251.75 
Bank Premises . . .. . 400,000.00 


TOTAL « « « $120,841,429.67 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Firms, 
Individuals, 
Ete. . $83,509,047.92 
13,065,650.62 


Loan 
Account .  20,940,070.67 $117,514,769.21 


Capital Stock —_1,250,000.00 
1,250,000.00 


301,558.77 
Reserve for 
Contingencies 200,000.00 —-3,001,558.77 
Other Reserves . . : 325,101.69 


TOTAL... . . $120,841,429.67 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


i A 


Douglas at Market 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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country to CHarLes P. BLINN, Jr., 
who has served so faithfully and coura- 
geously on the Committee on Section 
5219, United States Revised Statutes, 
for a period of 20 years, now ending 
with his resignation because of his re- 
tirement from the banking field.” In 
retiring recently Mr. BLinn relin- 
quished the executive vice-presidency 
of the Philadelphia National Bank. 

The Association’s statement of thanks 
to Mr. BLINN continues: 

“The work of this Committee over 
which he-has presided as chairman for 


the past 10 years is second to none in 
importance in our Association affairs. 
Upon his shoulders has rested the per- 
ennial demands of this Association that 
the long established principle embodied 
in Section 5219 be firmly maintained. 

“The preservation of the integrity of 
the principle underlying that Section 
has given protection to national banks 
against discriminatory taxation by 
states and has also operated indirectly 
to protect state banks. In his own 
words, Mr. Biinn and his Committee 
have successfully ‘held the fort,’ and 
time and again have successfully re- 
sisted proposed amendments which 


“We mutually pledge to each othe: 


our lives, our fortunes, 


and our sacred honour.” 


Thomas Jefferson 
The Declaration of Independence 


would destroy the essential virtue of 
Section 5219, so vital to the dual bank- 
ing system of the United States. 

“Tt is especially fitting that the 
thanks of this Association and its mem- 
ber banks be extended to Mr. Bumy 
for the successful accomplishment of 
this objective.” 

Mr. BLinn has accepted the vice- 
presidency of the Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Company of Philadelphia, in 
which post he will be in charge of 
finance. 


Have You Heard? 


CHARLES W. BAILEY, president of the 
First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, has received the Progressive 
Farmer’s award as the 1943 “Man of 
the Year” for his service to Tennessee 
agriculture. 

ALBERT L. MUENCH has been made 
secretary of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, succeeding Haron J. 
MARSHALL who is now an assistant vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. MuENcH had 
been assistant secretary of the associ- 
ation since 1940. Previously he was 
manager of the Westchester County 
Clearing House Association and assist- 
ant secretary of the Washington Irving 
Trust Company, Tarrytown, New York. 

G. HaroLp WELCH, secretary of the 
Connecticut Bankers Association, is now 
a vice-president, as well as trust officer, 
of the New Haven Bank, N.B.A. 

Haroitp G. Pancoast, president of 
the Riverside (New Jersey) Trust Com- 
pany, is in his 41st year of banking in 
Riverside. Joining the Riverside Na- 
tional Bank staff, predecessor of the 
trust company, as a clerk on November 
17, 1903, he became an officer of the 
present bank not long after its organi- 
zation in 1918, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1939. 


“No, thank you. . . I’m waiting to see the 
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Gowice 


A NEW Money Makinc 
Customer Gettinc 


for Aut BANKS 


HOUSANDS OF PEOPLE who never dealt with 

banks now own War Bonds. Thousands more who 
do deal with banks have no safe deposit boxes because the 
banks are “sold out.” 


Strong, long-wearing en- 
velope to accommodate 
20 Bonds. Twenty entry 
spaces and agreement 
for bank's protection 
printed on face. 100 en- 
velopes in each unit. 


100 Pass Books, with 
bank's name and ad- 
dress, for customers. 
Has identical entries 
with those on bank's 
envelope. 


In order that the banks might conveniently serve these 
people and at the same time have a new source of revenue, 
The Steck Company has created this new SAFEKEEPING 
SERVICE plan. Here are recognized advantages to those 
banks using SAFEKEEPING SERVICE: 


(1) $500 potential income from a $25 investment. 


(2) A remunerative service to old customers who cannot secure safe deposit boxes. 


(3) Securing new customers for the bank. 

a ns ae B: (4) Revenue from charges bank can make for handling collection of War Bonds 
TheFileTrayholds 100 full $4 Cay at maturity or their redemption before maturity. 
accounts comfortably. Sg 
Length, 26%”; width, 
7%"; height, 10%”. 
Lightenoughtobecarried & 
by women employees. 2 
A to Z File Guides. 


(5) Opportunity of making new customers for loan department in case of pro- 
posed withdrawal of War Bonds for redemption, 


SAFEKEEPING SERVICE can be conveniently and simply 
operated by the bank with its existing personnel. 


SELLING AIDS 


FOLDER 


A four-page envelope en- 
closure or folder to hand out 
or mail to prospects. Contains 
full information about SAFE- 
KEEPING SERVICE. 500 of 
these, with your bank name, 
included in Unit. 


NEWSPAPER ADS 


Six newspaper mats—three 
one-column and three two- 
column ads—to run in your 
local newspaper. Prepared 
by well-known advertising 


agency. Illustrations by © 


“Bud,” the cartoonist. 


RADIO 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Six 50-word Radio spot an- 
nouncements prepared by 
same advertising agency to 
do a real selling job for SAFE- 
KEEPING SERVICE. Ali these 
advertising aids are included 
in the unit charge of $25. 


ALL FOR 


The complete SAFEKEEPING SERVICE UNIT accommodating 100 accounts 
and including the three Selling Aids is reasonably priced at $25. Prices of $ 2 5 0 0 


additional supplies furnished upon request. Order your first Unit now! 


THE STECK CO., Austin, Texas. 


Ship and charge to our account ___ __Sate- 
KEEPING Service Units (@ $25.00, or 


Mail this 
Coupon— 
and start 


Send more coraplete illustrations and prices [] 


promptly! Bank__ 


City 


BANK STATIONERS AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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A Bank’s Share-the-Profits Plan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


sidered unsatisfactory because it pro- 
vided no continuing employee incentive. 
’ We were also aware that the employees 
themselves were not enthusiastic over 
the annual bonus system because they 
considered it too uncertain, since it was 
not based on any fixed policy nor re- 
lated to earnings. All of our thinking 
about the problem pointed up the ad- 
vantages of a permanent profit sharing 
program.. 

During the plan’s first year, profit 


sharing payments averaged about 9 
per cent. In 1943 the payments aver- 
aged 11 per cent. Although the program 
cost us more than the annual bonus, we 
feel that it is eminently fair and regard 
the additional expenditure as a good in- 
vestment on the part of the share- 
holders. It made the employees feel 
they were partners in the bank, made 
them better workers, more alert, more 
efficient, and more interested in our 
daily operations. 


““RESOURCEFUINESS .. .” 


Resourcefulness—particularly in handling 


difficult assignments— is the key to this bank’s 


all-embracing service to its correspondents. 


Service, above and beyond routine efficiency 


in expediting transit business, is one reason 


why ours is “the Cleveland bank for banks.” 


We invite your inquiry as to what this 


specialized commercial bank can do to 


help solve your individual problems. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 
Ary 


Euclid at East Sixth 4 1845 X and Terminal Tower 
is 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Our plan was successful from the 
start because (1) it was fair to the em. 
ployees and (2) its formula for deter. 
mining extra compensation was com. 
paratively easy to understand. In our 
opinion those are the two standards 
by which any such program must be 
judged. 

The plan provides for the payment 
of extra compensation each month in 
an amount determined by the net in- 
come of the bank for the three preced- 
ing months. The net income used as the 
basis of the calculation is the operating 
income less al] operating expenses, 
which includes reserves for losses on 
loans and mortgages and depreciation 
on real estate and securities. Profits 
or losses on the sale of securities and 
real estate are not considered. 

The plan fixes $50,000 monthly as a 
fair return on the shareholders’ invest- 
ment. Therefore, when the average 
monthly net income equals or is less 
than that sum, employees receive only 
their regular salaries for the next suc- 
ceeding month. 

Each monthly pay envelope contains 
a printed insert showing how the profit 
sharing rate is fixed on the basis of the 
formula. 

When the average monthly net in- 
come is between $50,000 and $60,000 
each employee within the $250 base 
salary group receives for the following 
month an amount equal to 1 per cent 
of his regular salary for each $833 of 
increase in the net income. This is based 
on a $57,000 monthly payroll, which 
prevailed when the plan was adopted. 

Here is how the formula works out: 


$178,686 


59,562 
Deduct base re- 
turn to share- 
holders 


Excess over base. $ 9,562 


The excess over base, $9,562, divided 
by $833, equals 11.4. Accordingly, the 
extra compensation for January is 11 
per cent. 

The devisor, $833, is obtained by 
working out the following equation: 

D (devisor) equals A over P minus A. 

A is 1 per cent of the monthly payroll 
of all employees getting $250 or less. 

P is the percentage of excess net 
profit which is to be distributed. 

When the average regular salaries of 
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all employees getting $250 or less per 
month is greater than $57,000, then a 
new devisor must be found to deter- 
mine the extra compensation. The cal- 
culation of this new devisor for an av- 
erage monthly payroll of $75,000 would 
be as follows: 


X equals new devisor 
X divided by 833 equals 75,000 divided 
by 57,000 
X equals $1,096 


Officers and higher salaried em- 
ployees begin to share in the profits 
when the average net income is over 
$60,000. When this is the case, each of 
the lower bracket employees receives an 
additional payment equal to 1 per cent 
of his salary for each $3,000 of increase. 
Thus, if the average net income is 
$66,211, the excess over base would 
amount to $16,211, of which $10,000 
would be distributed to lower bracket 
employees only, and the remaining 
$6,211 to all employees and officers. 
Payments to the lower bracket em- 
ployees would then amount to 14 per 
cent of their salaries, and higher paid 
employees and officers would receive 2 
per cent of their regular salaries. 


Savings Accounts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


1 bank—10 cents for each withdrawal over 
three per month 

1 bank—$1 flat charge if withdrawals ex- 
ceed six in six-month period 

1 bank—$1 flat charge if withdrawals ex- 
ceed three per month 

1 bank—$1 flat charge if withdrawals ex- 
ceed five in any month on accounts of less 
than $300; 50 cents if over $300 

1 bank—no interest is credited to accounts 
which do not earn more than 75 cents in a 
six-month period if there has been one or 
more withdrawals 

1 bank— no interest is credited to accounts 
if more than six withdrawals are made 
during six-month periods on accounts of 
less than $100 

_ 1 bank—suggests to customers that activity 

be limited to three transactions or less 
each month 


Several banks report a charge of $1 if 
savings account is closed within six 
months or, in some cases, three months 
from date of opening. 

New York: In answer to a question- 


March 1944 


‘naire, 153 banks said they had service 


charges and 314 said they had none. 
The rates charged and the methods of 
computing them varied widely. For ex- 
ample, one group of 12 banks in the 
same area replying “Yes,” reported 11 
different methods, as follows: 

(1) No interest paid under $50; (2) 
10 cents a check over two checks per 
quarter; (3) $1 charge is made if ac- 
count closes within six months of open- 
ing; (4) 5 cents per item over six with- 
drawals per quarter; (5) 10 cents per 
item over two items allowed per quar- 
ter; (6) 50 cents charged for accounts 
closed within 60 days; (7) only where 
excessive number of withdrawals pre- 


EAGLE-A 


vails, and then a charge of 5 cents per 
withdrawals is made quarterly; (8) 10 
cents per item if unusual activity; (9) 
if account closed within one year and 
balance of $50 is not attained; (10) 10 
cents on withdrawals in excess of three 
per quarter on accounts not entitled to 
interest; and (11) same charges as 
checking accounts—two free checks on 
balances below $100 and an additional 
10 checks or any part in any calendar 
month for $1; customers are allowed 10 
free checks for each additional $100 of 
balance; and the low balance during the 
month is used in arriving at the charge. 

Charges similar to these were re- 
ported by many other banks through- 


ATL Eagle-A | 
Contract Bond 


A PAPER OF PRE-WAR QUALITY 


History does not record the first “contract” ever put on paper — but 
history is, in itself, a record of the use of paper for the preservation of 
information. 


Whether the ““document” is a personal letter or a deed to valuable 
property — or a business contract — the paper upon which the message 
appears must have an impressive and enduring quality. 


These desirable factors are inherent in Eagle-A Contract Bond, a crisp, 
clear, 75% cotton content paper, another quality product of Eagle-A 
craftsmanship. 


Your Printer, Engraver, Lithographer or Stationer will be glad to give 
you full details about Eagle-A Contract Bond and its companion papers. 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD-LEDGER 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT ONION SKIN 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT MANUSCRIPT COVER 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 
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out the territory covered by the survey. 
The variability of the charges coupled 
with the fact that relatively few banks 
know the cost of handling such accounts 
leads to the conclusion that in many 
cases schedules of charges are arrived at 
-arbitrarily and that to some extent the 
current problems of bank earnings for 
those institutions wherein savings ac- 
counts represent over one-half of their 
deposits could be alleviated by cost- 
analysis and adjustment of computation 
methods. (From survey of New York 
State Bankers Association.) 
NEBRASKA: The Nebraska Bankers 
Association recommends a charge of 25 


‘The stress and 


strain of wartime 


cents per withdrawal in excess of two 
per month. The association’ is con- 
sidering $1 charge on accounts closed 
within three months after date of opening. 

OrEGoN: The Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation recommends one free withdrawal 
per $100 of deposits, permitting one 
withdrawal in accounts of less than 
$100. Excess withdrawals are subject to 
a fee of 25 cents, accounts closed within 
three months are subject to a charge of 
50 cents. 

SoutH Dakota: The South Dakota 
Bankers Association recommends six 
free withdrawals during a six months’ 
period with a charge of 25 cents for each 


uncertainties need not include doubts on your 


property insurance. In every community there 
are Home Town Agents keeping abreast of ever 


changing conditions ... ready at all times to look 
out for your interests by providing adequate pro- 
tection. « Among the old line capital stock com- 
panies which these Home Town Agents represent, 


are the companies of the Fireman’s Fund Group. 


Fire 


Freemans Funp Gro 


to feel secure—insurance that lets you relax. 


rbutomobile Casualty Fidelity Surety 


Under their sound protection you have the right 


STRENGTH PERMANENCE STABILITY 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


FIREMAN’S FUND | 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


withdrawal. A charge of 50 cents jg 
recommended for accounts closed with. 
in three months. 

It is likely that charges are 
made in banks from states from which 
we have been unable to get specific in. 
formation. Comparatively few mutual 
savings banks are imposing charges of 
any kind. A recent survey among § 
savings hanks in New York City, how- 
ever, reveals that 52 of them favor a 
charge of $1 on accounts closed within 
12 months. Many are studying the prob- 
lem, including one which may decide 
upon a charge of 10 cents per with- 
drawal regardless of the account’s size, 

This trend toward service charges 
coming in the face of constant lowering 
of the interest rate poses a serious 
public relations problem for the future 
of savings banking. The cost surveys 
conducted by the Savings Division make 
it clear that in many banks the savings 
depositors have been penalized more 
than the lowered earnings and cost of 
operations justify. A judicious use of 
service charges may be the means of 
maintaining all accounts without loss in 
order to provide the true saver with the 
maximum rate possible. Injudiciously 
imposed they may be the means of 
eventually driving the savings into com- 
peting institutions. 


Post-War Conference 


Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company and chairman, A.B.A. Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, and Dr. 
Paul F. Cadman, A.B.A. economist and 
secretary of the Association’s Economic 
Policy Commission and director of its 
Research Council, represented the 
American Bankers Association at the 
National Post-War Conference in At- 
lantic City on February 18 and 19, 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

The conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of 16 major organizations. 


At an American Legion dinner: Admiral 
King, chief of naval operations; Legion 
Commander Atherton; General Marshall 
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North of the 
Border 


DESPREAD attention has been given in Canada to 
Ww Governor-General’s “speech from the throne”’, 
traditionally a summary of the Government’s leg- 
islative intentions, delivered at the recent opening of Par- 
liament. The speech was unusual in that it forecast an im- 
mediate and unparalleled development in social services as 
well as a broad program of state assistance to industry and 
agriculture in the post-war period. In commenting on the 
proposals, the press has not overlooked the fact that a gen- 
eral election is due to take place later this year or early in 
1945, depending, in all probability, on the course of the war. 
Parliament will be asked to consider new measures to 
integrate and enlarge existing social security services—in 
particular, old age pensions—and to deliberate the desir- 
ability of adopting a health insurance system. For constitu- 
tional reasons, implementation of such a scheme is condi- 
tional upon the Federal Government obtaining a working 
agreement with the nine provincial governments. This will 


probably be arranged at a Dominion-provincial conference... 


Runty allowances, which were discussed in Parliament 
last year, are also on the agenda for the current session. They 
are to be introduced “to aid in ensuring a minimum of well- 
being to the children of the nation.’”’ The Marsh Report on 
social security, submitted to the Government some months 
ago, recommended allowances of $8 or $9 per month per 
child. To administer present and projected social services, a 
new Department of Social Welfare will be proposed for the 
Dominion. 

In order to provide additional credit facilities for the con- 
version of war plants to peacetime uses and also for the de- 
velopment of small and medium scale industrial enterprises 
in the post-war period, the Government will recommend 
that an Industrial Development Bank be set up as a sub- 
sidiary of the Government-owned Bank of Canada. Credit 
facilities will be available for both fixed and working capital 
purposes. Such a proposal, if carried out, will not necessarily 
involve competition with the established chartered banks. 
At present, the latter are not permitted to make loans on 
the security of real estate, or plants, or machinery. Their re- 
lationship to the new Industrial Development Bank will 
probably be clarified when the Bank Act comes up for revi- 
sion this year. 


Tu: Governor-General’s speech indicates that the Gov- 
ernment will, in due course, make suitable tax concessions to 
further encourage the transition of industry to a peacetime 
basis. Meanwhile, the price ceiling on all goods and services 
will be retained and strengthened to enable the Government 
to combat the forces of inflation. “To ensure economic 
stability for agriculture”’, a price floor under all staple farm 
products will be proposed, a scheme which farmers have ad- 
vocated for a long time. National development and post-war 
planning are henceforth to be coordinated in a new De- 
partment of Reconstruction. Foreign trade, it is planned, will 
be assisted by a system of insurance, or guarantees, of ex- 
port credits in order to stimulate primary and secondary 
industries. 
A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
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The Elements of Banking 
IV. PAYING OPERATIONS 


This lesson in “The Elements of 
Banking,” like previous ones, is taken 
from the American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s “‘ Fundamentals of Banking.” 


ee basic relationship between the 
depositor and the bank is that the 
bank engages to furnish the depositor 


with any part of his collected balance, 
in cash, upon demand made at any 
time during banking hours. The fact 
that the bank does so imparts to de- 
posits the quality of money. In the 
study of economics bank deposits are 
considered a part of che money sup- 
ply. They circulate in the form of 


THINGS TO COME 


The new type automobiles that the post-war world will 
witness are already being planned by today’s industrial 
designers as streamlined miracles on wheels... stripped of 
all the non-essentials ... slim, graceful land ships that will 
glide over super highways. « London and Lancashire, al- 
though busy meeting today’s critical insurance needs, has 
also not neglected planning for the post-war world and the 
many new insurance problems that will confront it. Look- 
ing ahead to the future with faith and hope, it is confident 
that with its rich background of experience throughout 
the years and its enviable reputation for Dependability, 
it is qualified to meet the tests of the times successfully. 
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checks. It is with the flow of checks 
that this course is concerned. .. . 

Checks, for the most part, effect 
the transfer of the ownership of de- 
posits merely through being deposited 
in the accounts of the new owners, 
and they are canceled through clear- 
ing and transit operations without 
ever having been converted into cash. 
A considerable volume of business, 
however, is still transacted by means 
of cash, which flows into banks in 
deposits and out of banks through the 
paying and cashing of checks. .. . 

Although the terms “pay” and 
“cash” are used somewhat loosely in 
discussions of bank operations, it will 
be convenient and accurate to con- 
sider pay to mean the exchange of 
cash for a check drawn on the bank 
that is doing the paying and cash to 
mean the advance of money on a 
check which must be collected from 
another bank before reimbursement 
is received in usable funds. . . . 

There are certain conditions which 
must be met before a check is paid, 
and the paying teller must be able to 
determine them rapidly and accu- 
rately. ... 


Sufficient Collected Balance 


The customer must have a collected 
balance sufficient to cover the check. 

The customer agrees to have funds 
in the bank sufficient to meet all 
checks drawn by him. If the amount 
of funds in his account is not suffi- 
cient to cover a check, payment may 
be refused because of not sufficient 

If the amount of funds is sufficient 
but not enough of the deposit total 
has actually been collected, so that 
the collected funds are not sufficient 
to pay a check, payment may be re- 
fused. On the slip which the teller 
attaches to the item he checks or 
underlines the notation drawn against 
uncollected funds. 

If a check is paid and the payment 
exceeds the balance in the customer’s 
account, a deficiency is created. This 
is called an overdraft. Overdrafts are 
disliked by banks because they are in 
effect unauthorized loans, not draw- 
ing interest and not even represented 
among the assets by a promise of re- 
payment. . . . Banks follow the rule 
that overdrafts will be permitted only 
in exceptional cases. . . 


— 


Alteration 

The check must not have been altered 
in any way. 

The bank is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of paying a check in strict 
accordance with the terms established 
by the drawer. The principal terms 
are the amount of the check, the 
party to whom it is payable, and the 
date. Any material change in the 
check is an alteration of the drawer’s 
order, and the bank is expected to 
refuse payment. . . 


Forgery 

The signature must be genuine and 
authorized. 

The ingenuity of forgers is a con- 
stant source of loss to banks, but 
losses from this source are kept in 
check through the careful training of 
tellers, through the dissemination of 
information on the activities of known 
criminals, and through the coopera- 
tion of banks in bringing about the 
arrest and conviction of forgers. 

The bank keeps specimen signa- 
tures of customers for verifying the 
genuineness of orders issued by them. 
The authority obtained from each 


stopped by legal action from recog- 
nizing the authority of the customer 
to draw against his account. If there 
is an attachment on the account, the 
court becomes the only authority un- 
til it releases the attachment or dis- 
poses of the funds in the manner 
prescribed by law. . . . 


Stop-Payment Order 


There must be no stop-payment order 
in effect. 

A customer has the right to revoke 
a check issued by him at any time 
before it is paid. If he notifies the 
bank of his desire to have a check 
revoked, the bank is then bound to 
refuse payment. This notification is 
called a stop-payment order. 


To avoid liability for refusing to 
pay a check which has been revoked, 
the bank requires that the stop-pay- 
ment order be in writing and be 
signed by the customer. . . . 


Identification 


The party who requests payment 
must be entitled to receive payment. 

A bank is under no obligation to 
pay a check, unless and until it is 
satisfied with the identification of the 
endorser and his right to the check. 
Most checks are presented for pay- 
ment by customers or others who are 
well known to the teller. When that 
is not the case, the person presenting 
the check may be able to identify 
himself by means of papers. . . . 


For this-lam KOC 


To the farmer falls the responsibility for sup- 
plying food in ever-increasing abundance. No 
job is more important. But in addition he must 
carefully preserve the wealth of the soil en- 
trusted to him so as to leave it richer and more 
productive for succeeding generations. 
To achieve his goals the farmer depends on 
modern farm machinery. It is this 
dependable power that enables him 
to do the work of many men, a vital 
fezce now when enough manpower is 
not available. 

But greater production means that the 
farmer has a tremendous job. It is the su- 
preme challenge of his time, but when he 

shoulders the burden with all its world wide 
significance he will say resolutely to himself, 
“FOR THIS I AM HERE”. 

In the tasks that will confront the Farmer of 


customer also designates those who 
may sign on the account—that is, those 
whose signatures are authority for the 
bank in connection with that cus- 
tomer’s funds. .. . 


Postdated and Stale Checks 


The check must neither be postdated 
nor have been outstanding an unreason- 
able length of time. 

A check dated in the future is not 
an effective order on the bank until 
the date is reached. Such a check is 


said to be postdated. Payment mu:t 
be refused if the check is presented 
before the date is reached. 


the Future, we of Minneapolis-Moline will be 
eager to help. After this Victory we will be able 
to manufacture new and better farm machinery 


of all kinds in vastly greater quantities to aid 
the farmers of the world raise more and more 
food, fiber, and oils at lower cost. In this way 
we will help extend the benefits of greater 
farm production to all the peoples of the 
world. . . . A real contribution toward a 
more permanent peace. 


The holder of a check is obligated 
to present it for payment within a 
reasonable time. If a check bearing a 
date three to six months old is pre- 
sented for payment, it is considered 
stale and often is not paid until ap- 
proved by the drawer. Most banks 
have in effect a time limit beyond 
which checks are considered stale. . 

The amount and type of the check 
and the laws of the state determine 
the policy of a bank with respect to 
stale checks. . . . 


Attachment, Bankruptcy, 
Death, or Other Hold 

There must be no hold on the account 
because of attachment, bankruptcy of 
the maker of the check, death of the 
maker, or other circumstance. 

The relationship between the cus- 
tomer and the bank may be altered 


or terminated by action of law, as in MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
the case of attachment or bankruptcy POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


of the customer, and the bank is then 
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Building for the Future 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


Consumer Credit Outlook 


THERE will probably be 10,000 or 
11,000 banks in the consumer credit 
business after the war. However, let’s 
not think that things are going to boom 
as soon as the guns stop. There’s little 
reason to believe that much consumer 
credit will be used for a considerable 
time because goods will be scarce and 
cash buyers numerous. 

Savings may be converted to con- 


sumer goods and services, and so may 
government bonds. But reconversion 
will probably take from four to 18 
months in the various industries, and 
when goods start to flow into the market 
the cash buyers will have the first op- 
portunities. 

Also, Regulation W will curtail con- 
sumer credit if it remains in force. The 
Federal Reserve Board has been asked 
both to keep and to discontinue the 
Regulation. 

The potential market for consumer 


* 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


IN THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


U. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


USTOMERS of The Northern Trust Com- 

pany appreciate the completeness of the 
modern service rendered here in connection 
with United States Government securities. The 
Bond Department is staffed with men of long 
experience and training in handling these issues. 
They have ready access to current information 
on all Government obligations. Inquiries are 
invited concerning the purchase or sale of 
United States Government securities. Orders 
are executed with dispatch. 


Write for a copy of Quotation Record Form 
for your U. S. Government Securities 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


credit is, of course, enormous: replace. 
ment of automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and many new things in 
home equipment. In addition there is g 
huge prospective volume for moderniza- 
tion. 

The potential amount of outstanding 
consumer credit is estimated at from 
$10 to $20 billions. 

One hazard is the competitive factor, 
Perhaps, because of the desire to get 
business, terms will be too easy. A great 
injustice is done not only to the individ- 
ual but to the whole economy when a 
man gets so deeply into debt that he is 
in a state of almost perpetual bondage. 
Lenders must be very careful about 
that. 

Banks are now in this business di- 
rectly and indirectly. In the former case 
the consumer comes to the banker, gets 
his money, and buys his goods; on the 
indirect basis the bank goes to the 
dealer and buys paper in bulk. 

Small banks in small towns will prob- 
ably tend toward the direct method, 
which is the better for them. The indi- 
rect method will be used in larger places; 
it produces volume more quickly al- 
though the profit percentage is smaller. 


Bank Leadership 


BANKS can do an outstanding job for 
themselves and for industry by assum- 
ing the leadership and direction of peo- 
ple’s spending. Folks are lost in an eco- 
nomic fog; they don’t know what to do 
with their money. 

One bank decided to take the lead in 
its community by providing residents 
with an objective for the use of their 
war-earned money. It canvassed manu- 
facturers, dealers and distributors for a 
display of goods that people miss most 
in these wartimes, and set up in the 
lobby a refrigerator, radio-phonograph, 
vacuum cleaners, home furnishings, etc. 

In seven weeks several hundred resi- 
dents of this small town came into the 
bank, studied the display, decided what 
they wanted and opened an objective 
account earmarked for this or that item: 
home, land, refrigerator, radio. 

This program is accomplishing two 
things: it’s helping syphon off the fluff 
of spending and helping people keep 
their feet on the ground; and it’s creat- 
ing new wealth. 

The bank endeavors to show the sav- 
ers that they should keep their War 
Bonds as an investment in order to col- 
lect the full 2.9 per cent interest; and 
that they should have a cash reserve eal- 
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BANKS 


OF CANADA’S OLDEST BANK 
Receive Modern, Experienced 


Facilities 


Bank of Montreal provides for its 
American correspondent banks the 
benefits and facilities which natu- 
rally flow from 125 years’ successful 
operation and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with conditions in every part 
of Canada. 

With ample sound assets (over a 
billion dollars), with more than a 
million deposit accounts, with 
branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland and with offices in 
New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, Bank of Montreal pro- 
vides a strong organization for fa- 
cilitating transactions between the 
United States and Canada. 

Inquiries may be directed to our 


American offices or to the Head 
Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
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marked for the goods they want as soon 
as available. 

The institution is cooperating with 
real estate men and has several hundred 
accounts of people who are paying for 
their land on the instalment basis and 
whose mortgages the bank anticipates 
as soon as building is resumed. 

Businesses, too, participate in this 
planned saving; for part of the program 
provides for lifting the faces of all the 
town’s stores. Architects’ drawings are 
now being made, store front experts 
have been consulted and the merchants 
are setting up their reserve funds at the 
bank. 

The bank is also working with office 
equipment dealers, getting a bird’s eye 
view of what they need in new equip- 
ment, and having them open reserve 
accounts to do this job. 

Some of the dealers are now bringing 
prospects into the bank and helping 
them open an account for a specific job. 
If dealers and manufacturers would plan 
their post-war programs at the consumer 
level, much more could be accomplished. 

The “purpose saving” plan is pro- 
moted by the lobby display itself by 
folders, by newspaper advertising, and 
by news stories. 

The schedules of payments are ar- 
ranged to bring the saver to the down 
payment stage in 50 weeks. A saver who 
wants to accumulate the entire prob- 
able purchase price multiplies the 
weekly schedule by three. The operating 
problem is very simple. Little or no 
work is created for the bank; the value 
of the good will is enormous. 

Banks adopting such a plan make 
contacts with the best manufacturers; 
they become headquarters for builders 
and manufacturers. 

The bank is closely watching the abil- 
ity of its savers to carry on with their 
plans when the war ends. War plants 
in the community, it knows, will have 
heavy layoffs and to cushion that im- 
pact it is-trying to industrialize further 
what was formerly an agricultural com- 
munity, and to interest big manufac- 
turers in the use of some of the town’s 
excess post-war plant capacity. 


Home Saver Clubs 


Discussion of the home ownership 
savings club idea brought out points 
which in general have been covered in 
previous articles in BANKING. It was 
emphasized that the club is easily organ- 
ized among people who want to build 
post-war homes and who are willing to 
save regularly toward that end. De- 
signed to be educational, the club plan 
brings together, at regular meetings, not 
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only the prospective home builders but 
the material manufacturers, dealers, 
contractors and architects; one of these 
experts addresses each meeting, occa- 
sionally supplementing his’ talk with a 
motion picture. Club members receive 
booklets and other useful literature 
‘having to do with house building and 
planning. 

There is evidence of wide interest in 
this plan, and variants of it, throughout 
the country. One representative of a 
manufacturer said he felt, after rather 
extensive inquiry, that the initiative 
in starting a club should come from the 
bank rather than from a public utility 


or a maker of equipment or materials. 

One bank is installing a home buyers’ 
exhibit of materials and fixtures, to 
stimulate interest in building and owner- 
ship. A special form of savings account 
called the Home Buyers Club will ac- 
commodate those who want to save now 
for a post-war home. 

Another bank reported on its experi- 
ence with an educational plan several 
years ago. When building was resumed 
in the late 30’s, prospective home- 
owners came to the institution for ad- 
vice and suggestions regarding changes 
in materials and design that had been 
developed during the depression. 


Out-of-Town Banks 


QOut-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 
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STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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“One picture 1s worth 
a thousand words”’ 
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Toward Better Homes 


In general, banks’ readiness to fi- 
nance a home for an American fam- 
ily is a valuable social service. By 
helping people plan, advising them, 
showing them the dangers, and ad- 
justing their plans to income, banks 
are making perhaps the greatest pos- 
sible contribution, at this time, to- 
ward an America of better homes. 


Feeling that it had a definite respon- 
sibility in properly advising people who 
obviously had great confidence in it, 
the bank arranged a meeting of those 
who had called. A contractor and a lum- 
ber company man were invited to talk 
about home building and new trends. 

The meeting stimulated much inter- 
est and two weeks later another was 
held. Contractors, architects and build- 
ers who talked were asked not to boost 
themselves or their products, but to give 
only information. This was popular, 
too, with the result that a series was 
planned. The bank contributed discus- 
sions of construction and mortgage loans, 
inviting its competitors to present what 
they had to offer. FHA men spoke, too. 

The home planners obviously were 
much pleased and it was apparent that 
their original confidence in the bank 
as a source of impartial] information had 
been strengthened. So successful was 
the service that the series went into its 
fourth year, at which time war restric- 
tions put an end to building. But the 
plan will be revived as soon as possible. 

While the meetings were being held 
the bank tripled its mortgage account. 


The Participants 

Participants in BANKING’s Home 
Planning Roundtable were: 

R. C. ANDERSON, The New Haven 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank; Harry 
ARMBRIGHT, eastern manager, American 
Central Manufacturing Corporation; B. 
BROOKE BARRETT, secretary, Norris- 
town-Penn Trust Company, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania; Paiiie A. BENSON, 
president, The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn; RicHarp A. Boors, treas- 
urer, Springfield (Massachusetts) In- 
stitution for Savings; WALTER A. Bowe, 
advertising manager, Carrier Corpora- 
tion; W. RANDOLPH BuRGEss, vice- 
chairman of the board, National City 
Bank of New York; Irvine W. 
manager, Better Homes Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; Matcotm Pitts- 
burg Plate Glass Company; H. R. 
Fletcher, cashier, Peoples Bank of Cum- 
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berland, Maryland; W. Green, 
Franklin Square (New York) National 
Bank; THomas S. HoLpen, president, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation; Josepn E. 
Hucues, president, Washington Ir- 
ving Trust Company, Tarrytown, New 
York; J. D. JILLIson, secretary-treas- 
urer, Anthracite Industries, Inc.; B. 
L. KNOWLES, manager, Building Divi- 
sion, Associated General Contractors 
of America; RIcHARD S. LowELL, ad- 
vertising manager, United States Ply- 
wood Corporation; JosepH N. Mc- 
DONALD, advertising manager, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company; WILLARD 
W. Miter, president, The Bloomfield 
(New Jersey) Savings Institution; E. 
F. O’ CALLAGHAN, Devoe & Raynolds 
Company; LEONARD E. Pasex, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation; B. 
SCHWULST, first vice-president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; Frep 
C. SMITH, vice-president, The Bowery 
Savings Bank; T. B. SmirH, manager, 
Development Engineering, American 
Brass Company; Ciirr W. Stuart, 
manager, Home Bureau, General Elec- 
tric Company; JoHn C. Taytor, presi- 
dent, American Houses, Inc.; L. A. 
Tobie, president, The Meriden (Con- 
necticut) Savings Bank; Extis VAN 
SICKLE, assistant cashier, American 
State Savings Bank, Lansing, Michigan; 
F. Vaux Wriison, vice-president 
and general manager, The Homasote 
Company; CarL K. WITHERS, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank, Newark, 
New Jersey; JOHN WITHERS, assistant 
to mortgage officer, The Bowery Savings 
Bank; G. C. JoHNSON, treasurer, The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 

The chairman of the Roundtable was 
R. Kuuns, editor of BANKING. 
Participants from the American Bank- 
ers Association staff included Deputy 
Manager E. M. FisHER, in charge of 
research in mortgage and real estate 
finance; and Deputy Manager W. B. 
FRENCH, head of the Consumer Credit 
Department. 


War Loans and 


Small Banks 


SMALL banks issuing certificates of 
deposit but not having savings depart- 
ments within the terms of Regulation 
Q have objected to their exclusion from 
the “formula” applied to participation 
by banks with savings departments in 
the Fourth War Loan campaign. Their 
case is being studied by both the Treas- 


ury and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 
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The Association’s Commission on 
Country Bank Operations made spot 
checks all over the country to see what 
the savings departments of country 
banks did in the Fourth War Loan 
campaign ; also to see how many of these 
banks were penalized because they han- 


Your Atlanta 


oa 


MEMBERS: FEDERAL RESERVE SY 


OLD 
“Saddle Blanket’ 


SIZED CURRENCY 
WANTED 


{ Do you have a package 
of old sized currency (be- 
fore 1928 series) stuck 
away in the safe or vault? 


{| We are eager to complete 
our historical money col- 
lection, and are particu- 
larly interested in the old 
large sized National bank 
notes in good condition. 


{ A premium will be paid 
for acceptable specimens. 


TEXAS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


W. A. PHILPOTT, JR., Secretary 


Dallas, Texas 


the Post-War South 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta, 


STEM-FEDERAL 


dle their savings deposits as time CD’s 
and not as passbook accounts. 

If the facts uncovered by the A.B.A. 
survey warrants, the Treasury will 
amend the formula to include these 
small banks without savings depart- 
ments in the Fifth War Loan. 


Correspondent 


Georgia 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 
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Your Readin 


Field Warehousing 


FINANCING INVENTORY ON FIELD 
WareHouse Receipts. By Neil H. 
Jacoby and Raymond J. Saulnier. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. 85 pp. $1.50. 


Das. Jacoby and Saulnier have written 
a useful and readable survey of a rela- 
tively unfamiliar financing device. To 
many banks, field warehousing financ- 
ing offers scope for profitable employ- 
ment of some of the surplus funds at 


their disposal. To many businesses, it 
provides a means of supplementing 
scanty working capital at a time when 
business taxes, payrolls and other costs 
are at a peak. 

Because field warehouse financing 
makes it possible for businesses to 
acquire and hold, temporarily,’ much 
larger inventories than they could other- 
wise manage, this device seems to offer 
definite aid in the orderly commercial 
disposal of government surplus war 
goods suitable for the average con- 
sumer. Manufacturers, wholesalers and 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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Financial Statement 
December 31, 1943 
ASSETS 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. . 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


which is t due more than 90 days) 
NET PREMIUMS IN COURS: 


ANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


LIABILITIES 
REMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE 749,055.28 


POLICY RESERVES 
RESERVE FOR TAXES 


PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR’S EARNINGS AVAILABLE FOR 
DECLARATION TO PARTICIPATING 


Orcrual Market Value of Bonds is more than $1,370,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 
DDoes not include liens totaling $522,768 which have been discharge by 
policyholders, nor $75,899.04 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in future lien 


reductions. 


EOF COLLECTION 
2) BALANCE OF INITIAL POLICY LIENS 


$129,314,560.92 


$10,225,140.13 


30,179,174.97 
6,721,879.48 
$ 47,126,194.58 
47,392,626.37 
000.00 


10,207,117.13 


1,909,303.70 
3,025,394.00 
21,178,467.13 
$134,705,486.13 


834,309.49 
296,313.28 


566,183.00 
2,515,836.98 


payments in cash or credit by 


@lIncludes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Agreement dated September 7, 
1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, (copy of which 


agreement may be obtained from him or the company), against which the Su 
protect certain liabilities therein described and fully inel 


intendent reserved a lien to 
among the liabilities in this statement. Status 


fol Company Account on = with the Superintendent and with the yes | 
®Full net legal reserves on policies issued by General American ip are secured by deposit of approved se- 


curities with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of t 


State of Missouri. The capital stock, 


guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to all policyholders, 


* * 


* 


MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating « Salary Savings « Juvenile 


Sub-Standard « A 


nnuities « Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 


Group Life « Wholesale Insurance « Group Accident and Sickness e Group Acci- 


dental Death and Dismemberment « Employee and Dependents Group Hospi 


with Surgical Procedure benefits. 


ization 


retailers can thereby finance the pur- 
chase of larger quantities of such goods 
than otherwise, and so take advantage 
of a favorable buying opportunity. 

Although financing on field ware- 
house receipts is half a century old, its 
employment today is largely limited to 
a few regions and is concentrated very 
largely in agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts. Jacoby and Saulnier find that in 
1941 only about 13 per cent of the banks 
in the United States extended this type 
of credit, although the percentage was 
much greater in the Pacific and East 
North Central states. The authors note 
that field warehouse financing “is one 
of the ways in which [some] banks have 
accommodated themselves to changes 
in the demand for business credit.” 
Four-fifths or more of all field ware- 
houses were installed after references 
made by bank officers. 

The authors trace the steps taken by 
a bank in arranging a field warehouse 
receipt loan. Most of these loans involve 
advances of between 65 and 85 per cent. 
The chapter on bank lending on field 
warehouse receipts makes various sta- 
tistical analyses according to geographi- 
cal location, location in centers of dif- 
ferent sizes, size of bank, characteristics 
of borrowers, etc. Credit standards and 
credit appraisal methods are reviewed 
under four heads: the field warehouse- 
man, the field warehouse, the borrowing 
business concern, and the warehoused 
merchandise. 

The authors report that expanding 
production, rising prices and larger 
physical inventories in 1941 and 1942 
were accompanied by increased demand 
for field warehousing service. The au- 
thors venture the opinion that, if the 
post-war era is one of high levels of 
production and is characterized by the 
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rejuvenation and growth of new and 
small business enterprises, the period of 
reconversion will witness increased re- 
sort to field warehouse financing. An 
alternative to this method of financing 
during readjustment, however, exists in 
Regulation V and in the various current 
schemes for making government capital 
available to business when the war is 
over. 


Other Books 


THe AMERICAN Story OF INDUS- 
TRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS. New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Industrial and Labor Conditions. Wil- 
liams Press, Albany, N. Y. 315 pp. 
Trade edition $1.50, school edition $1. 
Primarily intended for high school study 
in New York State, this book seeks to 
“further popular education in the prin- 
ciples and practices underlying sound 
industrial and labor relations.” Treat- 
ment of the material is nationwide in 


scope. 


MONETARY AND BANKING THEO- 
RIES OF JACKSONIAN Democracy. By 
Sister M. Grace Madeleine. Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia. This is a detailed 
study by the professor of economics in 
Immaculata College. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION. By Walter Rauten- 
strauch. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York. 309 pp. $3.75. A text for 
students and executives in industry, 
addressed principally to procedures in 
setting up organized relationships in the 
many units that constitute industrial 
production. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELIHOOD. By 
Mary L. Fledderus and Mary van 
Kleeck. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 230 pp. $1.25. An inquiry into the 
changing technological basis for pro- 
duction as affecting employment and 
living standards. 


WarTIME GOVERNMENT IN OPERA- 
TIoN. By W. H. Nichols and John A. 
Vieg. The Blakiston Company, Phila- 
delphia. 109 pp. $1.50. This book, spon- 
sored by the American Council on 
Public Affairs, studies particularly the 
food program and the Government’s 
labor policy. Deficiencies in govern- 
mental attitudes and machinery are 
pointed out. 


CorPORATION ACCOUNTING. By Wil- 
liam T. Sunley and William J. Carter. 
Ronald Press, New York, 524 pp. $5. 
A revised edition of a text by two cer- 
tified public accountants. 
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CENTRAL BANKING FUNCTIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY, 1789- 
1941. By Esther R. Taus. Columbia 
University Press. 313 pages. $3.50. Dr. 
Taus, instructor in economics at Hunter 
College, studies the growth and effec- 


tiveness of the Treasury’s central bank- 
ing activities. She finds that the war 
economy and the probable need for post- 
war controls indicate monetary control 
in the predictable future will remain 
“entwined with fiscal policies.” 


lll 


THE SALES STAFF of this organization is the division through 


which its offerings and recommendations are transmitted to 


the investing public. Carefully selected, trained, and super- 


vised, present members of this group have been serving cus- 


tomers of the house for an average period of over 17 years; 


the average is over 20 years for two-thirds of these. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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Capital Funds . $45,000,000 
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Che Phoenix 


3usurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO, OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


THE NATION REGISTERS 
OF THE 


WILLARD 
HOTEL 


History-making leaders choose this 
capital address because of its 


X ern comforts 
WASHINGTON_D.C. 


Three Added to G.S,B. 
Faculty for 


E new members have been added 
to the faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking, institution for ad- 
vanced banking studies conducted by 
the American Bankers Association for 
bank officers at Rutgers University, 
it is announced by Dr. Harold Stonier, 
executive manager of the A.B.A. and 
director of the School. 

The new faculty members, whose 
names are announced in conjunction 
with the issuance of the School’s tenth 
annual catalogue, are: 

Robert W. Bachelor, assistant econ- 
omist of the A.B.A., who will teach a 
course on sources of statistical informa- 
tion; Arthur Jansen, general partner 
and manager of the analytical and re- 
search department, W. E. Burnet & 
Company, New York City, who will 
teach investments; and Graham Nash, 
ex@cutive vice-president and member 
of the board of managers, Bloomfield 
(New Jersey) Savings Institution, whose 
course will cover savings management 
and real estate financing. 

John Wetzel, comptroller of the Bay- 
side (New York) National Bank, who 
also had been appointed to the faculty, 
died suddenly in Chicago on February 
20. He was stricken with a heart attack 
while en route to a Chicago meeting of 
the A.B.A. Commission on Country 
Bank Operations, of which he was a 
member. 

The 1944 session of the G.S.B. will 
begin June 19, and will be the tenth 
annual resident session at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The School has thus far grad- 
uated 1,131 bank officers. 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones told the 

House Banking and Currency Committee 

that small business men and returning 

veterans should have preferential treatment 

in the purchase of surplus government 
materials after the war 
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lexander Graham Bell trans- 
A mitted the first complete 
sentence of speech by tele- 
phone on March 10, 1876. 
Eleven years before telephony 
was an accomplished fact, 
Millers National Insurance 
Company was granted a char- 
ter in perpetuity to transact 
the business of fire insurance. 
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NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1943 


ASSETS 


Investments: 


Bonds of U.S.Governmentandits Agencies  $9,226,672.21 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 
Not over 90 Days Due... 1,108,727.47 
Capital stock of National Surety Masine Insurance Corporation, 
Accrued Interest... 46,326.56 
Home Office Building . . 500,000.00 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . $31,462,266.88 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses. . . . $ 4,572,562.36 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,761,721.47 
Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and ‘Tons 2,547,413.14 
Reserve for future changes in prices of securities . . . . 1,161,907.23 


Investments are carried on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Department— 
bonds being carried at amortized or investment values and stocks at values based on rates 
promulgated by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If securities were 
carried at the December 31st, 1943 market quotations, reserve for future changes in prices 
of securities of $1,161,907.23 would be increased to $1,697,394.85. 


Bonds carried at $1,094,926.13 are deposited for purposes required by law and bonds carried 
at $30,000.00 are deposited as collateral on surety bonds required in court proceedings. 
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The West is more than ever a land of opportunity. Millions of dol- 
lars, thousands of people have poured into this section to turn the 
West into a hive of industrial activity. After the war these people 
and the plants in which they work will be devoted to the manufac- 
turing of consumer goods for the United States, the Pacific Area and 
South America. 
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STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1943 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office......... 


Bonds. . 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 
Stocks of Affiliated Insurance 


Common Stocks. . 


Agents’ and Premium Balances . 
(not over three months due) 


Other Admitted Assets. ................... 
TORAL ADMITTED ASSEIS. 


$ 6,459,803.18 
11,241,971.00 
8,060,436.00 
11,956,891.00 
16,294,888.00 
3,276,885.72 


370,635.53 
$57,661,510.43 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............ 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses....... 


Reserve for Dividends 


Reserve for all Other Liabilities 
$ 8,150,000.00 
26,069,743.03 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS. . 


Capital Stock 
Surplus. . 


$16,742,492.64 
4,117,703.00 
489,000.00 
2,092,571.76 


34,219,743.03 
$57,661,510.43 


Securities carried at $1,463,079.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


The securities carried in the above statement have been valued on the basis prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners; i.e., bonds which are amply secured and 
not in default are carried at nyeeh values; other bonds are carried at December 1, 1943 


market quotations. Stocks are carried at December 1, 1943 market quotations, except those 
purchased since December 1, 1943 which are carried at cost and shares of affiliated companies 
which are carried at book value (based on prescribed values) as required by law. 


Based on December 31, 1943 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned (except shares 


of affiliated companies which are carried at 
increased to $59.72 


book value), the total admitted assets would be 
23,761.43 and the policyholders’ surplus to $36,441,994.03. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL New York City 
Ereeident, Chase National Bank of New 
or 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE. ..New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS New York City 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


E OUTLOOK. Next to the question of how long 
the war will last, the one that gives rise to the 
greatest variety of answers and guesswork is: Will 

the period after the war be very unusual with electronics, 
hot and cold helicopters, radar and what not, or will 
models, products and things in general continue where 
they left off, in the 1941 groove? The importance of this 
question lies in the fact that a correct answer to it is 
essential to any industry’s post-war planning. 

There are two extremely far apart schools of thought. 
One is made up of those who believe that the post-war 
period will usher in the economic millenium. On the 
other side are ranged those who believe that there is a 
great deal of bunk in current thinking about the post- 
war outlook. The trouble is that these two groups are 
often talking about different things and different periods 
of time. 

A simple reason for whatever disagreement exists 
lies in whether one is referring to the period immediately 
after the war or just any old time after the war. 

Usually the optimists are thinking about the next 
two or three years while the skeptics are insisting, with 
good reason, that industry and living conditions and 
the face of the earth will not change over night. The 
irrepressible optimism of present day advertising, of 
course, has been responsible in no small degree for a 
quite common feeling that the curtain will rise on a new 
golden age just as soon as Hitler and the others are 
disposed of. This is all to the good because business and 
everybody else will work harder to complete the war if 
they have great plans for the future. 

However, these two kinds of people are never going 
to settle their differences of opinion until they get down 
to cases. Some are thinking and talking about the long- 
term effects of the tremendous technical advances in- 
duced by the war. Others have in mind the fantastic 
stories of post-war miracles and say that nothing of the 
sort can occur a month or so after the war, which is 
the truth. 


Just Faster 


If it were possible to pin the question down to definite 
products and conditions there would probably be quite 
general agreement that: 

(1) Most manufacturers plan to go into new lines 
after the war and most individuals plan to have more 
comforts, go more places and so forth. 

(2) For a period of several years after the war we 
shall see more new products, new designs, new materials 
than in any previoys period of history. But the chief 
deviation from normal human progress as we know it 
will be the speed of the transition. 

The public is being vigorously surveyed and polled 
to find out what it wants in the way of homes and cars, 
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what it plans to do with its money and what is the 
public’s reaction to all this rose colored forecasting. 

The buying public is certainly not going to be much 
disturbed if it cannot get a transparent cooking range 
and a car with wings right after the war. Most people 
will be perfectly satisfied if the old familiar things re- 
appear once more in the ads and the stores, together 
with polite clerks asking “ Will there be anything else?” 
and that nice old answer, “‘That will be all, and send 
it today.” And certainly industry will be satisfied if it 
just has a chance to compete freely once more in the 
aggressive improvement of its products. 

In any case, it is not the ingenuity, originality, in- 
ventiveness and preferences of industry that will de- 
termine the shape and texture of post-war products, 
but the deep conservatism of the consuming public. 
The public has always shied away from things that 
seem too new in appearance or purpose and will prob- 
ably continue to do so. Therefore the main merchandis- 
ing job of business today is to keep the customers sold 
on the customary products, soon to be greatly improved 
in quality and performance. 

Whatever doubts and indecisions exist in industry 
as to whether post-war changes will be tremendous 
and quick, or small and gradual, relate more to com- 
petition between broad divisions of industry than to 
competing companies in the same field. 

Companies in the steel family, for example, are not 
so much concerned with problems of competing with 
each other as about possible developments in some 
other metals or materials. The same is true between the 
aviation and automotive fields and between both of 
these and the railroads and shipping people. Industries 
identified with plastics, glass, aluminum, copper and 
alloys of every description are keeping an eye on each 
other, and the competition between natural and arti- 
ficial fibres will be something to see after the war. 

One of the most important single factors in the con- 
dition of business today is that all these groups are on 
their toes watching what the other fellow is doing in 
the development of new products and new uses. 

Except as it is stimulated by honorary flags and other 
recognition of wartime achievement, the competitive 
spirit of industry is in a state of semi-repose for the 
duration. Only in the area of post-war planning does 
it seethe as before the war. Even those industries which 
are most positive in saying that their post-war products 
will be strictly pre-war are getting ready for big changes 
and they are not going to take their sweet time about it. 
It is true that their old machinery and that of all their 
suppliers down the line can be put back into production 
faster than new designs and tools can be created, but 
no alert company is going to depend too much on 
maintaining the status quo indefinitely. 


BANKING 


